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TEACHERS! 


Help your students NOW 
to prepare for the 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT CONTEST 


conducted by 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
FRIENDSHIP WITH SWITZERLAND, INC. 


GRAND PRIZE: A Trip to Switz- 
erland by Swissair Lines for the win- 
ning student and the teacher who 
supervises his preparatory study. 


100 additional prizes for stu- 
dents: 100 Swiss watches will be 
awarded for the 100 next best 
entries. 


Eligibility: Every student attend- 
ing a recognized high school or other 
secondary school in the U. S., either 
public, private or parochial. 


Subject: An original Essay on any 
one of the following themes: 


(a) The Birth and Progress of Swiss Democracy 

(b) Swiss Neutrality 

(ce) Switzerland’s Economic Importance 

(d) Swiss Contributions to the World 

(e) A Comparison of the American and Swiss 
Forms of Government 


Rules and Regulations: 


Each entry must have in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page: (1) student's name 
and home address; (2) approximate number of 
hours devoted to research work; (3) name and 
address of school; (4) this phrase: “Submitted 
im accordance with conditions of the Contest.” 


Entries must be either written in ink on large 
size ruled paper or typewritten. At the con- 
clusion of each Essay, certificate signed by the 
teacher assisting the student in preparatory 
study should be executed as follows: “| have 
supervised the research work upon which this 
essay is based, and know that it is the original 
work of the student.” 


Address all entries to: American Society for 
Friendship with Switzerland, Inc., 8 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. They must be postmarked 
not later than midnight January 31, 1949. 


ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL FOR THIS 
CONTEST. CHECK WITH YOUR 
PRINCIPAL FOR COMPLETE RULES, 
CONTEST POSTER, AND SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT CARD. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to Teachers. 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ° LITERARY CAVALCADE 
* WORLD WEEK ° PRACTICAL ENGLISH ° 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Published weekly during the school year, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school ao 
holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, ‘ 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 


McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Educational Foreign Travel 
TOURS PLANNED FOR CULTURAL VALUES 


University Tours are planned for intelligent travelers, particularly students 
and alumni of our American colleges, and those in the teaching profession. 
The groups, which are limited to twenty-five members, travel under the 
inspirational leadership of cultured scholars who interpret the civilization 
of the countries visited, while emphasizing the particular phase of culture 
for which each itinerary is planned. Teachers return to their classes in the 
fall greatly enriched in experience and the classroom work becomes more 
vivid and interesting to them as well as their pupils. 


Season of 1949 


Backgrounds of English History and Literature. 
leader: Dr. J. Clark Graham, President, Yankton College. 
Wales, English Lakes, Scotland, the Cathedral Towns, the 
South Coast, Devon, Cornwall, the Shakespeare Country. 


The European Democracies. Leader: Dr. Stephen K. 
Bailey, Professor of Government, Wesleyan University. 
Planned for students of Political Science. England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France. 


Art Appreciation. Leader: Professor James Chillman, Jr., 
Director, the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, and Professor 
of Architecture, Rice Institute. England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland. 


Art Appreciation. Leader: Dr. Walter W. Horn, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of California. England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy. 


"French Summer School. Director: Dr. James B. Tharp, 
The Ohio State University. Normandy, Brittany, the Chateau 
Country, the Pyrenees, Carcassonne, Provence. Residence- 
study period at the University of Grenoble. 


The Bureau of University Travel is incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts as an educational founda- 
tion. It has no connection with any commercial organi- 
zation. We have been taking Americans abroad on 
educational tours for fifty-eight years. Early registra- 
tion is recommended. Mail the attached coupon for 
prospectus. 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


Flying Seminar — Post-War Education in Europe. 
Leader: Dr. Paul L. Dengler, University of Kansas City. 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France. Trans- 
atlantic crossings by air. 


Music Appreciation. Leader to be announced. Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria (Salzburg Festival), Italy, 
France, England, Scotland (Edinburgh Festival). 


Classical Backgrounds. Professor Oscar E. Nybakken, 
Department of Classics, The State University of lowa. Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, England. 


Field Workshop —Resources in Teaching French. 
Normandy, Brittany, Chateau Country, the Pyrenees, Car- 
cassonne, Provence, the Riviera, the French Alps, French- 
speaking Switzerland. Transatlantic crossings by air. 


Backgrounds of Civilization in Mexico. Leader: Dr. 
F. Tredwell Smith, The Dalton School. Including ten-day 
excursion by private motor from Mexico City to Guadalajara 
and seven-day excursion to Oaxaca. 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

Please mail to me your printed programs of educational tours 
for the summer of 1949. | am particularly interested in — 


( Post-War Education 

(C) Music Appreciation 

(1 Classical Backgrounds 

(C) French Language Study Tour 
(CD Resources in Teaching French 


tory and Literature 
[] Art Appreciation 
C) Political Science 


r 
I 

I 

I 

{ 

I 

() Backgrounds of English His- 
1 

1 

1 

| © Culture in Mexico 
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Name 





Address 
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zations joined with the schools, 

press, radio, and government in a 
state-wide nutrition program. They had 
good reason to join forces. A study re- 
vealed that 14 of every 100 children 
ate no breakfast; only one in ten ate a 
breakfast that could be called “good.” 

Minneapolis schools threw _ their 
strength into a community-wide better 
nutrition drive. 

In North Carolina the legislature ear- 
marked funds for a Good Health cam- 
paign. Sixteen hundred billboards car- 
ried the Good Health message. One of 
North Carolina’s best known citizens, 
orchestra leader Kay Kyser, persuaded 
two well known composers to write a 
Good Health song. Frank Sinatra and 
Dinah Shore recorded the song, It’s All 
Up to You, with Mr. Kyser’s orchestra. 
High schools conducted a state-wide 
oratorical contest on Good Health. 

New York schools have before them 
this fall the startling fact that 60 per 
cent of the adolescent girls and 40 per 
cent of the adolescent boys were re- 
ceiving diets poor by the usual nutri- 
tional standards. 

Houston, Texas, “sells” its children 


* WEST VIRGINIA seventy organi- 


eocccccocoooocooosooooososoosooooe ANNOUNCING: 


The Battle Against 
MALNUTRITION 


and adults on Better Health with movies 
in the public parks. 

Throughout the nation people are 
waking up to the importance of learn- 
ing how to eat the right foods at the 
right time. Whole states and communi- 
ties work to “add years to life” by win- 
ning people over to better food habits. 

West Virginia and some other centers 
concentrated on Better Breakfasts. 
“During the past years,” wrote Mrs. 
Rachel H. Ferguson, chief nutritionist 
of the Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, in a letter to organizations, 
“breakfast has become the neglected 
meal. Leaders in the field of health 
have watched with alarm increasing 
evidence which indicates that the well- 
being of the population as a whole is 
definitely harmed by skimping or skip- 
ping breakfast.” So that’s where West 
Virginia concentrated its promotion — 
on adequate breakfasts. Other com- 
munities used different strategy. 

I do not need to tell any teacher of 
experience that good food is a_pre- 
requisite to good learning. We have all 
seen too many children made listless or 
restless or irritable from lack of ade- 
quate food. We know the value to 





growing boys and girls of the hot lunch 
at school. 

But there remains much to do. It 
takes time and much effort to build 
good eating habits. That is why Scholas- 
tic Magazines has decided to step up 
its attention to Nutrition. The editors 
of Scholastic classroom magazines will 
stress nutrition more than ever. The edi- 
tors of Scholastic Teacher and Scholas- 
tic Coach will do likewise. 

To guide our efforts we have formed 
a national advisory committee on 
Health and Nutrition. This is the roster: 
Health and Fitness — Dr. Fred V. Hein, 
American Medical Association; Home 
Economics — Edna Kraft, State Super- 
visor Home Economics Education, Iowa 
State Board for Vocational Education; 
Physical Education—Joseph McKen- 
ney, Director of Physical Education, 
Boston City Schools; School Adminis- 
tration— Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp, 
Principal, ‘Baltimore City College, Bal- 
timore, Md. Still to be appointed are a 
representative of the Parent-Teachers 
Association and a nutritionist. 

Our magazines will transmit the new- 
est knowledge and the most successful 
programs. Our first act is to invite 
teachers who have carried on success- 
ful programs to tell how they did it. 
The best articles will receive our Scho- 
lastic Nutrition Award and will be 
given to the nation through Scholastic 
Teacher. 

Will you join our committee and us 
in a sustained national campaign for 
health and nutrition; for upbuilding one 
of our vital resources, stamina? 


09 fect 





Awards for Article on NUTRITION—S200 


TELL YOUR STORY 


Does your school also educate children toward better eating habits? 
Do you in your classroom promote nutrition? How? 
You can advance nutrition education in United States. 


® Simply write down your school’s program or your own. 


® Keep it within 750 to 1,000 words. 


Make it interesting. 


® Your manuscript may win one of eight $25 Scholastic awards for 
teacher articles on nutrition. 


® Articles winning awards will be published in Scholastic Teacher. 


Send your story to Director, Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines. 
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The ABC’s of 
Where fo Find If 


The wisest person in the world, it is said, is not the one who knows but the one 
who knows where to find it. 
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By that criteria we, in this special issue, guarantee to make you very wise, in- 
deed. “Where-to-find-it” wisdom can be as near to you as your desk drawer. 


That is where we suggest that you place this first “Where-to-find-it” for high 
school teachers, supervisors and principals. Put it where you can put your hands 


on it quickly. 


This is the kind of directory some of your best friends borrow and forget to 
bring back. To guard against polite pilfering write your name in ink on the cover. 


We asked many teachers what we should put into this number. We crammed 
in everything we could. Some information overflows into our November special 


BOOK issue. 


In return for wisdom-on-the-half-shell we ask of you two favors: 
1. Tell us what else you would like to find in the next “Where-to-find-it.” 
2. When you write to these sources be sure to say, “I Saw It in Scholastic 


Teacher.” 


And Then Whaf... 


OCIAL studies 2b here we come! A 

slide film projector under one arm, 
two maps under the other and The 
Lonesome Train record album between 
our teeth. 

Why? 

Will the new tools of learning etch 
the lessons deeper into the young gray 
matter? Or will they merely add more 
gray hairs? Let’s look at an example. 
This happened at summer school in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The course: Communication. There we 
saw “motivation” elevated to something 
more than classroom hors d’oeuvres. 

The study unit before the class was 
The City. What characterized life in a 
city? For this unit Prof. Lennox Grey 
brought to the class a record album; 
color slides and a vrojector and some 
books. 

“Is this The City?” he asked as he 
played the records of Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue. “What do you hear in 
that opening wail? The fire depart- 
ment? Ambulances? Do you feel the 
city’s thrust of power and drive?” 

Then he invited the class to look at 
the city through the eyes of artists. In 
the darkened classroom color painted 


the white screen. Here shone a great 
city as artists see it—its majesty and 
cruelty; its fevered pace. 

Now Professor Grey turns to the city 
as a writer sees if. He reads from Man- 
hattan Transfer by John Dos Passos. 
You walk with Dos Passos north from 
City Hall through narrow canyons. The 
facts of city life become unforgettable 
because they have been surcharged with 
feeling — the feeling of competent, sen- 
sitive observers. 

Or let us take another example. 

Do you teach Milton? Not even his 
wife could love him! Can you do any 
better for that old curmudgeon? Mar- 
guerite Hood, a music professor, 
brought Milton’s poetry to class. She 
brought prints of the Dutch masters 
also and a Philadelphia Orchestra _re- 
cording of the Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certos. All three, she said, belong to 
the same age. These are the booming 
voices of the Reformation. By listening 
to Bach we magically entered into the 
soul of Milton. Hearing Milton’s un- 
flinching verse we suddenly knew more 
about Bach and Rembrandt and the 
flowering of the Reformation. 

This technique requires no_ secret 


formula; no excessively hard labor. By 
the end of summer school one teacher 
went home armed with French posters, 
prints, and a folk song album. Another 
collected music and art and slidefilms 
of Brazil. A music teacher bought art 
prints at the Metropolitan Museum; an 
English teacher bought records. A Ne- 
gro teacher from Mississippi shipped 
home a photo picture book of New 
Yerk and the Manhattan Tower suite 
album. 

You knew by the glint in their eyes 
they expected to dazzle their classes; 
make eyes pop and set feet to tapping. 
These teachers had found new tools to 
arouse in their students pleasure, sur- 
prise, affection, and eagerness to know 
more. 

We hold no patent on this process. 
Any teacher can use it for almost any 
subject. Build your own armory of 
teaching aids. Sometimes a single film 
will perform wonders. Use this Where 
to Find It issue to hunt materials. 

Keep three aims foremost: First, 
seek beyond the confines of your own 
subject. Second, select your teaching 
aids with thought to their emotional 
impact. Third, remember that every 
classroom is a stage. The most success- 
ful teachers bring to that stage the 
deftness and trappings of expert show- 
manship. — Editor 
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NE very rich mine of superior class- 
room materials is the Information 
Office maintained by many nations in 
United States. All such offices are eager 
to help teachers. Please do not pepper 
these agencies with student requests. 

From agencies listed below you can 
obtain free or at small cost a great va- 
riety of aids, for example: posters from 
France; a beautifully illustrated book 
of Portuguese folk songs; photographs 
from the Dominican Republic; an il- 
lustrated booklet of Belgian folk cus- 
toms; pictures of the wild animals and 
birds from the Union of South Africa; 
pamphlets on Denmark; and exquisite 
maps in color from Britain. 

Following is a partial list of the best 
sources we know. Other agencies, 
notably the tourist bureaus and na- 
tional railway systems of certain coun- 
tries, also offer excellent materials. Each 
nation, of course, puts its best foot for- 
ward. Tell them what you need and 
they will help you. Address all in New 
York City except Pan American Union. 
Mention you saw the address in Scho- 
lastic Teacher. — Ed. 


American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave. Pamphlets, folders, free 
photos. 

Australian News and Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave. Pamphlets. 

Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave. Good pamphlets. 

British Information Services 
80 Rockefeller Plaza. All kinds of ma- 
terials—pamphlets, posters, photos, etc. 


About Other Countries 


By print and picture many nations tell their stories 


Canadian Information Service 
620 Fifth Ave. Bulletins, 
pamphlets, free photos. 


brochures, 


Casa de Portugal 
630 Fifth Ave. Most pamphlets in Portu- 
guese. 
Chinese News Service 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. Good pamphlets, 
excellent library, photos. (charge ) 
Czechoslovak Information Service 
1790 Broadway. Informative pamphlets 
not too well illustrated. 





WOO ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF SWISS WATCHES 
FOR ALL INFORMATION ASK YOUR TEACHER 


This poster in color has been sent to every 
U. S. high school with full information about 
the National High School contest. See also the 
announcement of American Society for Friend- 
ship with Switzerland on page 2-T of this issue. 


Danish Information Office 
15 Moor St. Numerous pamphlets and 
brochures, very attractive and informa- 
tive. 

Dominican Information Center 
507 Fifth Ave. 

Information Division of the French Embassy 
610 Fifth Ave. 

Mexican Government Trade Bureau 
630 Fifth Ave. Numerous brochures de- 
scribing different regions of Mexico. A 
few pamphlets giving over-all picture. 

Middle American Information Bureau 
Box 93, Lenox Hill Station. Sponsored 
by United Fruit Co. Issues frequent bul- 
letins on Middle American countries. 

Netherlands Information Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza. 11 
pamphlets. 


kinds of 


Norwegian Information Service 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pamphlets. 
Panama National Tourist Commission and In- 
formation Bureau 
890 Park Ave. 
phlets. 


Well-illustrated pam- 

Pan American Union 
Washington 25, D. C. Pamphlets, etc. 

Polish Research and Information Service 
250 W. 57 St. Good pamphlets; free 
photos. 

South African Government Information Office 
500 Fifth Ave. Large supply of well- 
illustrated pamphlets. 

United Chinese Relief, Inc. 

1790 Broadway. All kinds of pamphlets. 

Uruguay Information Bureau 
630 Fifth Ave Numerous 
largely in Spanish. 


brochures, 





Indispensables for English 


HAT books would you recommend 

as helpful to secondary school Eng- 
lish teachers? We asked this question 
of nine well-known teachers of English. 
Harlen Adams, Chico (Calif.) Junior 
College; C. X. Dowler, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla.; Oliphant Gibbons, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Public Schools; Lennox 
Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, The 
English Journal; Mark Neville, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George W. Norvell, N. Y. 
State Dept. of Education; Thomas 
Clark Pollock, New York University, 
and Robert Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin. Their choice follows. — Hardy 
Finch. 


Broening, Angela M. Conducting Experi- 
ences in English. New York: Appleton- 
- Century, 1939. 
Clarke, H. A. Modern Techniques for Im- 


proving Secondary School English. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1940. 

Flesch, Rudolph F. The Art of Plain Talk. 
New York: Harper, 1946. 

Fries, Charles C. American English Gram- 
mar. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1940. 

Gray, William S. (ed.). Reading in Gen- 
eral Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940. 

Hatfield, W. W. An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1936. 

Herzberg, Max (ed.). The Emerging Cur- 
riculum in English in the Secondary 
School. Builetin No. 136. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 1946. 

Herzberg, Max (ed.). Radio and English 
Teaching. Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1941. 

Lenrow, Elbert. Reader’s Guide to Prose 
Fiction. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1940. 


Marckwardt, Albert H. and Walcott, Fred 
G. Facts About Current English Usage. 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1938. 

Mirrielees, Lucia B. Teaching Composi- 
tion and Literature in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1944. 

Perrin, Porter G. An Index to English. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1942. 

Pooley, Robert C. Teaching English Usage. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1946. 

Richards, I. A. Practical Criticism. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 

Roberts, Kaulfers, and Kefauver. English 
for Social Living. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1943. 

Rosenblatt, Louise. Literature as Explo- 
ration. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1938. 

Smith, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in 
Secondary School English. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1941. 

Zahner, Louis (ed.). Language in General 
Education. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1940. 
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“Weekend 


with Musie” 


Philharmonic Orchestra Program 


to Feature High School Guest Speakers 


D° YOU know a high school boy or 
girl who would like to come to New 
York for a weekend with all expenses 
paid? The trip will include admission 
to such events as. the Metropolitan 
Opera and the newest musicals, The 
visitor will be a guest at one of the best 
hotels. Climax to a Weekend with Music 
will be attendance at a Sunday after- 
noon concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. 
During the intermission the student will 
be interviewed for the CBS network by 
the well-known composer and com- 
mentator, Deems Taylor. 

Does this read like a dream? It is a 
dream that will come true this year for 
more than 70 high school boys and girls 
through arrangement by the new spon- 
sor of the broadcasts—Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 

To the principal of every U. S. high 
school an announcement of the Week- 
end with Music program has _ been 
mailed. It invites each high school to 
nominate its most able and articulate 
spokesmen for music. 

Final selections of boys and girls to 
come to New York will be made by a 
distinguished National Advisory Board 
based on information supplied on a 
Nomination Form plus voice record- 
ings. 

Members of the Board who guide the 
Weekend with Music program and 
select the candidates are: Paul E. 
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Columbia Broadcasting System Photo 


Gladys Swarthout entertains high school students and 
Deems Taylor in preview of Weekend with Music program. 


Elicker, executive secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Msgr. Francis G. Hochwalt, 
executive secretary, National Catholic 
Education Association; Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, pres., Federation of Music Clubs; 
Douglas Moore, McDowell professor of 
music, Columbia University; Robert 
Shaw, Juilliard School of Music; Carl- 
ton Sprague Smith, chief, music divi- 
sion, New York Public Library; Howard 
B. Spaulding, pzincipal, A. B. Davis 
High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sig- 
mund Spaeth, author and lecturer; John 
W. Studebaker, chairman, editorial 
board, Scholastic Magazines; Deems 
Taylor; Peter Wilhousky, assistant music 
director, Board of Education, New 
York; Oliver Daniel, CBS, executive 
secretary, 

Listen in to the Philharmonic con- 
certs and the youth of America every 
Sunday afternoon from 2:45 to 4:30 
p.m. EST. 

Great Literature on NBC 

The drama of great literature will 
be distilled tor the air this year on the 
new NBC Theater, 2:30-3:30 EST. 
First of the Anglo-American classics 
scheduled are The American by Henry 


James, Lord Jim by Conrad, An Amer- 
ican Tragedy by Dreiser and an H. G. 
Wells novel. 

NBC also announces that spokesmen 
of major U. S. organizations will tell 
about the U.N. Assembly in Paris in a 
series at 5:30-5:45 p.m. on Saturdays 
through Nov. 20. , 
Documentaries Coming Up 

Network staffs are hard at work on 
important documentaries. On Nov. 25 
Mutual will produce Children of 
Divorce from the child’s viewpoint. 
Robert Saudek flew to Germany to 
guide production of ABC’s forthcom- 
ing Berlin. 

CBS research beavers are cutting 
radio timber for Mental Health, Holly- 
wood and the Luce Organization. 


You and... 

Watch the 6:15 EST spot on CBS 
for good conversation. Five programs 
each week will point up timely topics 
beginning with You and Television 
Nov. 15. On succeeding weeks: Money, 
Food, Marriage, Aviation, Theater. 

On Saturday at the same time hear 
Memo from Lake Success prepared by 
the U.N. radio division. 





GOOD LISTENING 


Radio Programs Recommended by the FREC 


HICH of the 700 or more network 

radio programs aired each week 

can a teacher recommend for student 

listening? Let this GOOD LISTENING 
roster be your guide. 

It comes from a committee of edu- 
cational radio experts: Mrs. Gertrude 
Broderick, secretary, FREC; Belmont 
Farley, public relations director, NEA; 
Hazel Kenyon Markel, education direc- 


tor, WTOP; and Prot. Clyde Huber, 
Wilson Teachers College. 

All four networks suggest programs 
to this review group set up by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee. The 
committee listens. Scholastic Teacher 
presents the only complete list of pro- 
grams recommended. Watch for other 
editions of GOOD LISTENING in our 
December, February, and April issues. 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee. 

All hours are EST. Music programs, *. Grade 
levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior 
high), S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broad- 
casting System), NBC (National Broadcasting 
Company). 


®SUNDAY 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC. 
Lydia Perera writes and tells an original story 
for children, based on three words sent in by 
listeners. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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in education: conservation, child 
development, how to promote bet- 
ter intercultural relations, labor, etc. So 
we list timely topics and some organi- 
zations best equipped to help you. 
Most of the organizations listed below 
will have printed or picture materials. 
Many run the whole gamut of films, 
slides, records, and other a-v materials. 
Also teacher guides. 
Try to work through local branches 
(such as PTA’s, Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Red Cross, etc.). 


.' OME topics are forever coming up 


Audio-Visual Education 


Educational Film Library Association, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario 
St., Chicago 10, Til. 


Child Development 


American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Community Service 


American Junior Red Cross, 18th and E 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. Service 
organizations operating for youth, such 
as Boy and Girl Scouts, Youth Councils, 
etc., will often have materials which you 
can use. Check through your Community 
Chest or similar group to see which of 
the national youth organizations are rep- 
resented by local chapters in your town. 


National Social Welfare Assembly, Youth 


For Classroom Problems 


You Name It—These Organizations Can Help 


Division, 134 East 56th St., New York 
33. WN: Y. 


Conservation 

American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Especially: Forest Service and 
Field Service Branch 


Consumer Education 

Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Council on Economic Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 

St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Education 
American Council on Education (see 
above) 
National Education Association (and 


Depts.) (see above) 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Guidance 

Department of Vocational Education, NEA 
(see above) 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Health 
The American Medical Association, 535 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


U. S. Public Health Service, Temporary 
Bldg., T-6, Bethesda, Md. 


Intercultural Education 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 157 W. 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Institute for Democratic Education, 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


International Relations 

American Association for United Nations, 
45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Commission on International Education 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

National Education Association, Interna- 
tional Relations Committee (see above) 

United Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, Lake Success, New York 

United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 405 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Labor 

International Labor Office, Power House 
Road, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. Especially: Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics 


Safety 

American Automobile Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
B. 2. 

National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Savings 

Education Section, U. S. Savings Bond 
Div., Treasury Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 





The Seholastie Awards 


F ALL talent-encouragement pro- 

grams Scholastic Awards —now 
in their 25th year —annually presents 
the largest number of awards: more 
than 90 scholarships and well over 10,- 
000 national and regional prizes and 
honors. 

Scholastic Awards go for outstanding 
student work in the regular school pro- 
gram. Special topics not required. We 
invite entries in: 

Scholastic Writing Awards 

Scholastic Art Awards 

Scholastic Creative Music Awards 

Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


For details see the Awards Announce- 
ment Issue: Oct. 6. Rules booklets sup- 
plied on request. 


English teachers please note: 

If your students live in any of these 
regions they can receive regional honors 
from cooperating newspaper sponsors 
preliminary to the national judging: 

Alabama (Central), The Birming- 

ham Post 

Colorado (State), The Denver Post 

Connecticut (State), The Hart- 

ford Courant, Parade of Youth 

District of Columbia, The Washing- 

ton Star 

Illinois (North Central), The Peoria 

Star 

Florida (Northern), The Jackson- 

ville Journal 

Louisiana (State) and Mississippi 


(State), The New Orleans States 

Michigan (Southeastern), The De- 
troit News 

Missouri (Eastern) and _Iilinois 
(Western), The St. Louis Star- 
Times 

New Jersey (State), The Newark 
News 

New York (Capital District), Albany 
Knickerbocker News 

New York (Southern 
Binghamton Press 

Ohio (Cleveland Area), The Cleve- 
land News 

Pennsylvania (Western), The Pitts- 
burgh Press 

Virginia (Peninsula), The Newport 
News Times-Herald 

Washington /State), 
Post-Intelligencer 


Tier), The 


The Seattle 
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ELEANOR D. CHILD, 


Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Department, 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


School Projectionists 


They take the worry out of instructional aids 


In one big high school we know the 
film projector gathers dust. Not so in 
Greenwich, Conn. The audio visual de- 
partment in the high school hums with 
activity. Teachers use films and other 
aids in abundance. Here’s one major 
reason. --Editor 


E think we have solved the pro- 
jectionist problem in our school 
system. After 12 vears of experimenta- 
tion and “trial and error” we have found 
the following practices to be successtul. 


1. WHO RUNS MACHINES — From 
the sixth through the twelfih grades stu- 
dents usually run the films. Sometimes 
a pupil in a grade below the sixth can 
be easily trained, but we prefer to make 
no exceptions. Gradually we are trying 
to train almost all teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, (Except on special oc- 
casions, it is difficult for a teacher of the 
lower grades to secure an older student 
as a projectionist. In the upper grades 
it is a great help for the teacher to know 
enough about the machines so that she 
can oversee the job and train her own 
projectionists, if she so desires.) In the 
high school, howe er. hecause ma'iv stu- 
dents have one or two study periods, 
only those teachers who express the 
desire to learn are encouraged to take 
lessons. 


2. CHOOSING PROJECTIONISTS 
—In the elementary schools, pupils are 
usually invited to become proiectionists 
hy their teacher. Ordinarily onlv two are 
chosen from each room. Sometimes ex- 
perienced operators suggest others 
whom they think would do well. In 
high school. the pupils volunteer to 
serve in this capacity. 


3. REQUIREMENTS — Betore a stu- 
dent accepts the responsibilities of be- 
in, an operator, he is told just what his 
duties will be and under what circum- 
stances he would be dismissed, As a 
rule, only those pupils whe have proved 
responsible in other lines of work are 
accepted, but occasionally a person will 
be invited or will volunteer who has 
not yet shown dependability in school. 
Frequently such an individual will ac- 
cept the responsibility. In this job, he 
can excel. No one is urged to become a 


projectionist. We stress that it is an 
honor to be invited, that each projec- 
tionist performs a real service, and that 
the whole school depends upon this 
group's keeping equipment in good or- 
der and doing a good job. 


4. GENERAL MEETINGS -— At a 
general meetin, of all projectionists we 
explain the value of the machines and 
film as well as the cost and inconven- 
iences caused by repairs. But we stress 
that with proper training and alertness 
to a few simple details. it is extremely 
seldom that any trouble occurs. During 
the course of ithe year, one or two other 
general mectings are called as the need 
arises. 


5. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION - 
Instruction is usually given in separate 
stages: first the pupil learns to set up 
the equipment; second, he practices 
threading film (he is required to do this 
successfully four times in succession); 
third, he runs the machine; fourth, he 
learns what to do when the film has a 
bad spot or when other emergencies 
arise. Plenty of time is given for each 
step to he learned: no one is hurried. 
Usually not more than two pupils are 
instructed on the machines at a time. 
The instruction times are staggered so 


that a beginner can watch a pupil who, 


is having his Jast lesson. The advanced 
pupil is requested to tell the beginner 
jus’ what he is doing and why this is 
done, while the beginner is encouraged 
to ask questions, 


6. WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS — 
Some written material is given each 
pupil. Sometimes the manual which 
comes with the machine is required 
reading. In the elementarv school a 
one-page mimeographed sheet is issued, 
which lists important things to watch 
in order that the cords will be carefully 
handled. the film will not be damaged, 
the claws will be well guarded. and 
the amplifier will not be mistreated: 
at the bottom is a diagram, indicating 
how the film is threaded. High school 
operators are furnished with a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet that gives detailed 
instructions, including sections on the 
names of the parts of the machine, set- 
ting up the equipment, threading the 





Proto trom Aud o-Visual 
Public Sehools, Greenwich, Conn 


Students must study and pass tests 
to make the projectionist squad. 


projector, running the machine, meeting 
emergencies, and miscellaneous inter- 
esting facts, The last section includes 
the meaning of such terms as 8mm. 
16mm, 35mm, acetate anc nitrate cellu- 
lose film, AC and DC current, photo- 
electric cell, and other general informa- 
tion. 


7. TESTS — After it is believed the 
pupil has learned everything necessary, 
a test film that contains bad places must 
be run and certain oral test questions 
answered before the operator is 
“passed.” 


8. FIRST EXPERIENCES—The first 
few times a projectionist runs a machine 
for a class, an experienced operator 
watches and is on hand to give help. 
if necessary. After that, each worker is 
on his own, which prevents one operator 
from thinking that the other has _at- 
tended to some detail. 


9. SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL SET- 
UP — In the high school, projectionists 
sign up for whatever free study periods 
they wish to devote regularly to this 
work. At present ten tests are required 
and two more are optional, so that each 
worker knows how to run practically all 
audio-visual equipment, check films. 
and make minor repairs. When all tests 
are completed, the student is given a 
“license,” which means he may instruct 
others and give them their tests and 
he may be assigned projection jobs out- 
side of school which gives him a small 
source of spending money, After the 
volunteer has given approximately two 
hundred hours of service in one school 
year, he is presented with a silver pin, 
on which is inscribed the word, “Honor 
Award — Service to School.” After two 
years of service, a gole pin is awarded. 

10. MAINT«N ANCE OF MA- 
CHINES — Often one machine is as- 
signed to an esp2cially reliable boy for 


‘regular cleaning and oiling. This means 


he has to record how frequently the 
machine is used and to check it often, 
perhaps daily. 
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ONE FOR EACH SCHOOL NEEDS 







NEW ACADEMY 
FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 


A new 16mm sound film projector that gives you 
light weight and low cost without sacrifice of the 
qualities a successful classroom projector must have. 
Powerful 10-watt amplifier provides ample sound 
volume, free from distortion. Brilliant pictures even 
under adverse conditions are assured by the efficient 
1000-watt or 750-watt illumination system. Tradi- 
tional Filmosound dependability, versatility, and 
simplicity of operation and maintenance. 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 


A B&H quality projector that’s even smaller, lighter, 
and lower in cost than the New Academy Filmo- 
sound. It’s built into a single case! Speaker may be 
placed near screen—or 
operated right in projector 
unit. Offers more than 
twice the sound output of 
other small sound film 
projectors. 


































Pal). 
Pree ARORIUM 
ht EMOSOUND PROJECTOR 
'Th¢ greater audience-handli i 
iss : ; - ing capacit 
of this Filmosound, with its psa 
— speaker, recommends it for schools 
where 16mm sound films are to be pre- 
sented in a sizable auditorium. This is an 
improved, more powerful model of the 
same dependable Filmosound that is so 
widely used in schools throughout U.S.A 




























FILMOARC 
PROJECTOR 


This most powerful of 
all 16mm sound film 
Projectors provides 
high intensity arc 
illumination and ade- 
quate sound volume 
for the largest school 
auditorium. 
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Ni bi WV, the worlds tinest 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDER. 


ONLY THE “SOUNDMIRROR” OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


WY Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike 
fidelity in voice recordings—rich depth of tone in 
music. The frequency response is as uniform as the 
finest radio receivers—speed variations, known to the 
engineers as "wow" or "flutter" are so small as to 
meet professional recording standards. There is no 
scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


V Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape 
Outstandingly practical for school use as compared 
to almost invisible hair-thin wire used on competitive 
recorders. Cannot snarl or tangle. 


Program can be “edited”— One of the out- 
standing advantages of the "SOUNDMIRROR" is that 
the "Magic Ribbon" recording tape can be easily cut 
and rejoined with cellulose mending tape to remove 
unwanted portions and rearrange program sequence. 


vy Simplified operation—No other recorder is so 
easy to operate. No complicated threading. Simply 
drop the "Magic Ribbon" in a slot in the mechanism. 
Simple plows | single lever provides for play, record, 
rewind, or fast forward functions. 


y Automatic high speed rewind—After a reel of 
"Magic Ribbon" has been recorded or played and 
the end of the tape is reached, the mechanism auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three 
minutes. The high rewind speed—ten times recording 
speed—is faster than any competitive recorder. 
on the market! 


V “Acousticel”* non-directional microphone 
Provides a fidelity and sensitivity usually offered only 
in professional types. Convenient new exclusive case 
is adaptable to hand, table-top, or mike-stand use, 


V Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for return. 
ing quickly and easily to a decided portion of a 
recording. A fast forward speed—an exclusive feature 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR"— permits reaching parts 
near the end of the recording quickly. 


Vy Thirty minute recording time—The half-hour 
recording time provided by each reel of "Magic 
Ribbon" is ideal for school use—in the classroom, 
music department, or for special events. 


Vy Economy —In addition to the reasonable first price 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR" itself, the economy of the 
"Magic Ribbon" recording tape is important to the 
school budget. "Magic Ribbon" can be saved and 
replayed indefinitely without deterioration but when 
no longer required, can be used to make a new 
recording without additional cost. 


vy Adaptability—The "SOUNDMIRROR" can be con- 
nected directly to a radio receiver for recording 
good music and educational program material 
directly from the air. It can be connected to the 
school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. ' 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUND MIRROR” 


Magic Ribbon School Recorder 
or write The Brush Development Company, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ord sound recording concerts and pract 
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dramatized commentaries and special schc 





POLITICAL AND HISTORY SCHOOL EXERCISES 
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SOUNDMIRROR™ 


=| with amazing Magie Rib 


agic + a right for 4% 
=~) price’ YOUr school bve9° 









Available in convenient portable unit 
er in finished wood cabinet model at the 


same price-only $229.50! 











Sraek...First in Magnetic Recording 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


SPEECH STUDY MUSIC APPRECIATION DRAMA STUDY DISCUSSION GROUPS 
orrection of speech defects t jing a 1] and | libro 3ssroOM programs and e Sch societ meetings and 
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From American Industry 


Thousands of dollars’ worth of fine 
instructional aids are available at no or 
nominal cost to you as a teacher. Below 
we list 50 places to write to for instruc- 
tional aids. Each is a business coopera- 
tive group. Each appropriates funds to 
tell about its product or activity. Most 
engage trained educational experts to 
prepare materials. Usually the materials 
contain educational content of high and 
dependable value. From these bureaus 
you may obtain posters, pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips, etc. A postcard will 
bring you a list of what each offers. 


Clothing, Textiles, Leather 


American Wool Council 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 


100 Gold St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Coal, Gas, Oil, etc. 


American Gas Association, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Petroleum Institute 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Anthracite Institute 


101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Bitumi Coal Institut 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 





Consumer Education 


National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Better Business Bureau 


Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


Foods, Agriculture 


American Institute of Baking 


1135 Fullerton Ave.. Chicago 14, Ill. 


American Meat Institute 


59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, IIl. 


Council on Candy of the Nat'l Confectioners’ 
Association 
1 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Farmers and Mfg. Beet Sugar Association 
Second Nat’ Bank Bldg., ‘Saginaw 5, 
Mich. 


National Assn. of Margarine Manufacturers 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


National Canners Association 
1739 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Dairy Council 
Dept. EPS, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


National Peanut Council, Inc. 
812 Citizens and So. Nat’] Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. Beet Sugar Association 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Sugar Research Foundation 
52 Wall St., New York, 5, N. Y. 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
The National Fertilizer Assn., Inc. 
616 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, 
Dc 


National Garden Bureau 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


Health, Nutrition, Cleanliness and 
Safety 


American Institute of Laundering 


Joliet, TI. 
Better Vision Institute 

3157 International Bldg., 

Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
C1 i 7 ereccd. 

295 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Evaporated Milk Association 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, II]. 


Rockefeller 





Natianal Safety Council 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 





My Recent Reading 


Scholastic Teacher asked Thomas C. 
Pollock, president, National Council of 
English Teachers, what he is reading 
these days. In moments he can steal 
from duties as dean of New York Uni- 
versity’s College of Arts and Science, 
Dr. Pollock says, “I have been reading 
with much interest: Rebecca West, The 
Meaning of Treason; James Burnham, 
The Struggle for the World; the Bible; 
Henry Parkes, The American Experi- 
ence; Sidney Hook, Education and the 
Modern Man; Thomas Alpheus Mason, 
Brandeis.” 


Home Furnishings, etc. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 


75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Nat'l Paint Varnish & Lacquer Assn. 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash. 
5, D. C. 


Lumber 


American Forest Products Industries 
1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Dd. '€. 


Western Pine Association 


Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
1707 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Il. 


Metals 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Picture Assn. of America 


28 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Radio 


National Assn. of Broadcasters 


1760 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Transportation 


Aircraft Industries Assn. of America, Inc. 
610 Shoreham Bldg., N. W., Washington 
a Be. 


American Aut 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Db. <. 


* Association of American Railroads 
924 Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
DR. Cc. 


Air Transport A iation of America 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Automobile Manufacturers Association 


New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


National Bus Traffic Assn., Inc. 


506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


National Federation of American Shipping, Inc. 


1809 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Bicycle Institute of America 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


*National Association of Manufacturers 


14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


The Nat’! Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John St., New York 11, N. Y. 


American Glassware Association 


19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Tommy skipped school and went 
fishing. When he came back, he met 
some of his friends. 

“Catch anything?” called one. 

“Nope,” replied Tommy. “Ain’t been 
home yet.” 


Mississippi Educational Advance 
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Questions About Books 


T-A-B CLUB 
receives many 
requests that we 
provide for the 
use of such teach- 
ers as wish them 
suggestions tor the 
occasional class - 
room discussion of 


T-A-B CLUS 
books that stu- 
Max Herzberg dents have read. 


This discussion, it is 
assumed, will take place in a club 
atmosphere with full opportunity for 
free discussion. It is probable, too, that 
unlike ordinary classroom assignments, 
not all the students will have read the 
same book; and as a consequence, an 
animated and _ useful exchange of 
opinions will take place—of a kind that 
may perhaps be gently guided toward 
the formation of sound standards. 

Here. then, are a few suggestions. 
We shall be grateful for any comments 
that will help to make this department 
of greater service, In this issue we shall 
go back to the September list. since all 
of our space last month was devoted to 
a fuller explanation of the T-A-B 
CLUB. 


September 


1. Which of the four Comedies by 
Shakespeare would do best in radio? 
In television? Suggest actors and «c- 
tresses you would enjoy seeing in the 
major roles? 

2. Can the ideas of Llovd C. Douglas 
be applied in ordinarv life? In family 
life, for example? Tn school life? 

3. Which is the hest of Bill Stern’s 
football stories? Can von add one to his 
collection, from vour own observation, 
experience, or reading? 

4. If you have been a Boy or Girl 
Scout, or have explore] the woods on 
your own, which of Mrs. Rich’s »dven- 
tures do vou think the most exciting or 
amusing? Do any of her experiences re- 
call some vou have had? 

5. Do vou believe that incidents like 
those related in Mrs. MacInnes’s Above 
Suspicion really hannen? When vou 
read about them in the dailv papers 
are spies shown as glamorous people? 
How did you like Joan Crawford and 


Fred MacMurray in the movie? 


October 
(See reviews in this week’s issues ~f 
Senior Scholastic, World Week. and 
Practical English.) 
1. Consider one of the songs popu- 
lar on the air or in the juke boxes to- 
day. Are the words good enough to be 


considered bv Lonis Untermever for 


his next Pocket Book of American 
Poems? 

2. Almost all of us, from the Pilgrim 
Fathers to George Papashvily and his 
wife, are immigrants or the descendants 
of immigrants. What seems to you par- 
ticularly inspiring in the narrative which 
shows that Anything Can Happen? 

3. Do you like Westerners in the 
movies? Would Oh, You Tex make a 
good one? Why? What has made that 
Westerner of the air, The Lone Ranger, 
so popular? 

4. After having looked over Ripley’s 
Second Believe It or Not, you tell one, 
with pictures if you can. 


BOOK LORE CAN BE FUN 


The Teen Age 
Book Club works 
almost like magic 
as a device for stim- 
ulating reading, 
arousing _ interest 
in building _ per- 
sonal libraries, 
utilizing parlia- 
mentary procedi re 
and __ broadening 
the literary horizons 
of ninth grade pupils. 

In September, a pamphlet describing 
the monthly book titles is distributed to 
the class and the feasibility of organiz- 
ing a book club discussed. If the class 
agrees, every pupil automatically be 
comes a member and those who wish 
to buy the 25¢ T-A-B CLUB books — 
receiving a dividend book for every 
four purchased—mav do so, 

After a brief review of parliamentary 
procedure, four officers are elected and 
from then on two English periods a 
month are devoted to book club meet- 
ings. with the teacher an interested 
spectator. 

Student chairmen lead discussions on 
each of the five monthlv titles. The re 
ports are as varied as the pupils them- 
selves. Usually committees, varving 
from two to ten pupils, give their reac- 
tions to the particular book, the char- 
acter, author’s style, etc. in round table 
discussions. Often, however, a group 
prefers to dramatize scenes from a 
novel, read sample selections from an 
anthology, conduct a who-dun-it quiz 
on detective fiction or a miscellaneous 
quiz on factual reading. Occasionally, 
the whole class forms a huge circle for 
a general discussion of book lore. 

Tkose who have neither bought or 
borrowed the books of the month par- 
ticipate in the question period and later 
review their own current reading. 





Joan Masterson 
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The T-A-B CLUB has been of tre- 
mendous benefit to English classes. 
Pupils have learned the value of parlia- 
mentary procedure, how to write re- 
ports and keep records, how to conduct 
discussion groups in a very painless 
way, but best of all, they have had fun 
sharing literary experiences. Non-read- , 
ers have begun to enjoy reading; good 
readers have become insatiable in their 
quest for books and the T-A-B CLUB 
selections have offered a wide enough 
sampling of literary fare to pique—or 
satisfy—all tastes.—Repott to the Metro- 
politan School Study Council by Joan 
Masterson, 9th Grade English, Great 
Neck High School, N. Y. 


Twain Story 

During a visit to London Mark 
Twain was guest at a dinner attended 
by many British scholars. The conversa- 
tion drifted into a discussion of whether 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare: opinion was 
practically unanimous that Shakespeare 
wrote Shakespeare. But one Bacon-fol- 
lower turned to Mark Twain and asked 
him to commit himself, “Ill wait till 
I get to heaven and ask Shakespeare 
who did write his plays,” Mark coun- 
tered. “I don’t think, Mr. Clemens,” 
said the Britisher, “that you will find 
Shakespeare there.” “Then ou ask 
him.” said Mark. 
Max Herzberg, Editor T-A-B Club News 


* * 


Last Chance For This Term 
Start your T-A-B CLUB today. Fill in 
coupon and mail. You will receive: 

comolete details 
... meterials to start a T-A-B CLUB 
.... five fee sample T-A-B CLUB 
bocks 
book order blanks every month 


You will be delighted at your students’ 
pleasure in reading -- the T-A-B CLUB 
way. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send sufficient TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


materials to present the plan to- 





students in classes and also o 
free sample set of the five September titles 
(This offer is open to users of 10 or more of any 


of the Scholastic Magazines.) 


NAME - 
(Ple~se print) 


SCHOOL—__—__ —. 





ADDRESS— 





CITY. ZONE 








STATE oe 
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Some years ago a Chicago teacher 
received at her classroom a mechanically 
wound phonograph. In the bottom of 
the box lay the handle. This teacher 
called the Board of Education central 
offices to ask that someone come to 
show her how to put the handle in the 
machine and wind it. 

Our readers are so much smarter that 
we go bevond sources of phonograph 
records. We also list sources of 33 1/3 
*.p.m. 16 inch discs called recordings. 
Such discs run 15 minutes without 
changing the record. They can be 
played on suitable playbacks (see p. 
28-T). 

You can thrill your students with 
The Lonesome Train (Lincoln’s funeral 
train) and Carl Sandburg reading 
Sandburg, take them back to Shake- 
speare’s day with Master Skylark, chal- 
lenge them with the CBS Eagle’s Brood 
(juvenile problems), inspire love of 
fellowmen with Americans All-Immi- 
grants All. 

For a master and only slightly dated 
guide see Recordings for School Use, 
World Book Co. Or write to these 
sources. 


Records and Recordings 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
American Council on Education, Recordings Div. 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City 


Scripfs—Records—Recordings 


American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


American Medical Association, Bureau of Health 
Education 


535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Audio-Scriptions 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Brycast Productions 
1041 Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 
Columbia Recording Corporation 


799 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Commodore Record Company 


136 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Decca Records ((See American Book Co.) 


“on Radio Educati 


S. Office of oaconlene Federal Se- 
nae Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 





Gloria Chandler Recordings 
422% West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
Harper and Brothers 
42 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Harvard Film Service 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Institute for Democratic Education 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Intercontinental Audio-Video Corporation 


44 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Llewellyn Productions 
8 So. Michigan Ave., 
Li ‘* ! 


30 Rockefeller 


Chicago, IIl. 





Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


*Major Records Company 
1600 Broadway, on York 19, N. ¥. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
221 W. 68th St., Chicago, IIl. 


Pacific Sound E t Company 
Hollywood, vant 





Popular Science Publishing Company 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 


*RCA Manufacturing Company 
Camden, N. J 


Simme|l-Meservey 
321 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Scripts 


* Audio Devices, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 N. Y. 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
34 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


National Educational Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
BD €.. 


National Script Service, Inc. 
4868 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 
Row, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Samuel French 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Scholastic Bookshop 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Recordings That 


E feel like cheering. We think you 
will too when you know what the 
review below promises. 

Forward-looking teachers like to 
bring the warmth of human voices in- 
to their classrooms through records and 
recordings. But how to put one’s hands 
on the really good disc? 

So we urged AER (Association for 
Education by Radio) to set up a group 
to evaluate the fine new material com- 
ing through. AER did. Gertrude Brod- 
erick of the U.S. Office of Education 
Radio Division is in charge. 

Below you will find the first review 
from a New York City panel chaired by 
James F. Macandrew, WNYE director. 

Scholastic Teacher expects to bring 
you more record reviews. If you want 
to know more about this project write 
to Mrs. Broderick. 


Books Bring Adventure 


General rating: Excellent. 
Fifteen minute programs, 


16 inch, 


Promote Reading 


33 1/3 r.p.m. Fourth in series under 
same title. Audition record available 
for one week. Producer: Gloria Chand- 
ler Recordings, Inc., 422% W. 46th St., 
New York 19, N’ Y. 

Titles: The Rain Forest, Li Lun, Lad 
of Courage, The Village That Learned 
to Read, Melindy’s Medal, Here Comes 
Kristie, The Forgotten Finca, The Lost 
Violin, Jared’s Island, Windy Foot at 
the County Fair. 

Appraisal: To those who believe that 
the radio menu for children should of- 
fer variety and who also believe that 
a dramatic show for younger listeners 
can be entertaining and exciting with- 
out tying the kids in knots with nerv- 
ous tension, the news of a fresh series 
of Gloria Chandler's Books Bring Ad- 
venture is welcome indeed. And this 
latest set of 13 fifteen-minute programs 
does not let them down. 

The stories are all entertaining, very 
frequently exciting, competently pro- 
duced, and, except for one or two cases 


that are arguable, scripted in such a 
manner that no youngster is left with a 
feeling of being gypped when he is re- 
ferred to the book for more of the 
story. In other words each broadcast is 
a satisfying radio story with the episode 
being featured effectively resolved. 
There is variety galore in the con- 
tent of the new Books Bring Adventure. 
The locale varies widely from New 
Guinea, in The Rain Forest, a boy’s 
thriller, and China, in Li Lun, Lad of 
Courage, a most unusual story of a 
boy’s ordeal in raising ninety-nine grains 
of rice, to Mexico, in the vastly en- 
tertaining The Village That Learned to 
Read, and Boston, for the moving and 
highly effective Melindy’s Medal. The 
last, by the way, the story of a little 
Negro girl who is very sad because, 
being a girl, she can’t hope to continue 
the family tradition of winning medals 
for bravery (of course she does), is a 
fine example of effective intercultural 
education by radio. And it’s all done 
without any fanfare, drum-thumping, or 
waving of the Bill of Rights. 
(Continued on page 36-T) 
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RCA WIRE RECORDER 
WITH SECRETARIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Use it for the speedy dictation and transcription 
of letters, bulletins, memos and reports. 


Foot-control switch automatically starts and 


stops recorder, rewinds wire. Small lightweight 
hand-held microphone with start-stop switch. A 
lightweight adjustable head set provides maxi- 
mum comfort and privacy to secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT é 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, MN. J. 
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ooo RCA WIRE RECORDER 


Speeds Learning in Speech, 
Language and Music Classes 


@ Teaching by sound with an RCA 
WIRE RECORDER speeds instruction 
in the school, college or university 
classroom. That’s because the RCA 
WIRE RECORDER clearly, accurately 
records voices or music for immedi- 
ate or repeated play-backs. 


In foreign language, speech correc- 
tion and public speaking classes . . 
in drama and radio workshops—stu- 
dents can listen to their own pronunci- 
ation, diction and inflection. They can 
practice, record and correct faults. 

In choral work, orchestra and band 
music classes the progress of individual 
students or groups can be studied in 
rehearsal. New and more complicated 
compositions can be analysed for tone, 
phrasing and other factors. 


The RCA WIRE RECORDER is also 
used for making a permanent record- 
ing of staff meetings, special lectures, 
addresses at Commencement and Bac- 
calaureate Services, and special appear- 
ances of honored guests. 

A “plug-in”’ cartridge —exclusive to 
RCA—records up to one-half hour. 
When properly used, you play back 
recordings without rewind waiting 
time. No complicated threading. Pro- 
grams can be erased and new record- 
ings made using the same cartridge. 

The RCA WIRE RECORDER is light- 
weight and portable—easily carried 
from classroom to classroom, from 
building to building. Comes complete 
with cartridge and desk microphone. 
It’s as easy to operate as a radio. 


MAIL COUPON—For Complete Information 
= < a a a Ree ee ee ee 


3 EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT (83J) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Name. 


Please send complete information on RCA Wire Recorder. 
....» for classroom use. 


..-for dictation and transcription. 








Fd School 





Address 
4 City. 


State 
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“handy bookshelf” for the social 

studies teacher. The selections 
were made in this way: First, we made 
up a brief collection based on our ex- 
perience. Next we submitted our tenta- 
tive list to leaders in the social studies 
field. 

Replies came back from Harold R. 
Anderson, Everett Ausgspurger, W. 
Linwood Chase, Stanley Dimond, Frank 
J. Dressler, W. Francis English, Erling 
M. Hunt, Joseph Kise, Harold M. Long, 
G. H. Reavis. Myrtle Roberts, and 
Edgar B. Wesley. 

There was substantial agreement on 
those listed below. These, in the opinion 
of experts, are books that you can use 
on the job. 

American Historical Association, 
Commission on the Social Studies. Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1934. 168 pp., $1.25. 

Bining, Arthur C. and David H. 
Teaching the Social Studies in Second- 
ary Schools, McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 
1941. 378 pp., $2.75. 

Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
with Applications to Allied Studies. 
Macmillan, rev. ed., 1940. 467 pp., $3 


W E PRESENT below a very select 


Social Studies 
Indispensables 


Kelley, Truman L. and Krey, A. C. 
Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Sciences. Scribner's, 1934. 635 pp., $3. 

Long, Forest E. and Halter, Helen. 
Social-Studies Skills. Inor Publishing 
Co., 1942. 117 pp., $.98. 

Mahoney, John J. For Us the Liv- 
ing. An Approach to Civic Education. 
Harper, 1945. 344 pp., $2.50. 

Wesley, Edgar B. American History 
in Schools and Colleges. The Report of 
the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Macmillan, 1944. 148 pp., $1.25. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching the So- 
cial Studies. Heath, 1937. 635 pp., 
$2.80. 

Wilson, Howard E. Education for 
Citizenship. The Regents Inquiry into 
the Cost and Character of Education 


in New York State. McGraw-Hill, 1938, 
272 pp., $2.75. 


N.C.S.S. Publications 


Teaching Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies. Howard R. Anderson, 
ed. Thirteenth Yearbook. The Council, 
1942. 175 pp., $2 paper. 

Citizens for A New World. Erling M. 
Hunt, ed. Fourteenth Yearbook. The 
Council, 1943. 186 pp., $2 cloth. 

Adapting Instruction in the Social 
Studies to Individual Differences. Ed- 
ward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, 
eds. Fifteenth Yearbook. The Council, 
1944. 156 pp., $2. 

Democratic Human Relations: Prom- 
ising Practices in Intergroup and Inter- 
cultural Education in the Social Studies. 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til, eds, 
Sixteenth Yearbook. The Council, 1945. 
366 pp., $2 paper. 

The Study and Teaching of Ameri- 
can History. Richard E. Thursfield, ed. 
Seventeenth Yearbook. The Council, 
1946. 442 pp., $2 paper. 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies. William H. Hart- 
ley, ed. Eighteenth Yearbook The 
Council, 1947. 214 pp., $2 paper. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





For Stronger Bodies 


You Can Make Nutrition “Sink In’’ with These Aids 


LL RIGHT, you've been asked to 

do something about building bet- 
ter food habits. Your board of educa- 
tion has asked all teachers to do some- 
thing on nutrition. Or the superintendent 
or principal has. 

Maybe you happen to believe a good 
breakfast is as important as good gram- 
mar. You would like to do something 
with your home room students. Why 
not let someone help you? That’s where 
we come in. 

How can you get students to know 
the “seven basic foods”? That’s a good 
place to begin. A big beautiful four- 
color chart hanging in front of their 
eyes every day can make an indelible 
impression. Get it free from the Bureau 
of Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
-ington 25, D. C. 

When you write, ask also for a copy 
of the National Food Guide leaflet. 
This also has the same chart. You can 
make a neat tie-up between the wall 
chart and the leaflet in class discussion. 

An up-to-date set of 10 Nutrition 
Charts in color has been prepared by 
the same Bureau as a teaching aid. 
White rats illustrate the importance of 
vitamins and other foods. Buy these 


Nutrition Charts, (19 by 24 in.) from 
the Supt. of Doc., Washington 25, 


D.C. (75 cents a set). 


Filmstrips are easy and quick. Why 
not use Foods and Nutrition, a new 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films produc- 
tion? Or you can spread out the unit 
with five Popular Science Publishing 
Co. filmstrips: Consumer Problems in 
Nutrition, Eat Well! Live Well!, Essen- 
tials of Diet, How Food Is Digested, 
and Nutrients in Food. About 50 frames 
each. 

Vitamins have become the stars of 
the 16mm. film field. Let’s run over a 
few films short enough for a home 
room period. In the 10 minute or less 
class there is Proof of the Pudding. 
What happens in the Jones family. In 
color. Produced by the Public Health 
Service and the. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Borrow from Metropolitan. 

Here are some others: a Disney 
short, Planning for Good Eating, More 
Life in Living (Association Films) on 
importance of milk, and Story of 
Human Energy, a full color cartoon, 
(Princeton Film Center). 

Suppose you want to take this sub- 
ject into a regular class period or to the 
school assembly. Then the film choice 


broadens: There is Balanced Way (As- 
sociation Films), Man Who Missed 
Breakfast (Agri. Dept.), Modest Mir- 
acle, steps to discovery and production 
of vitamins (Am. So. of Bakery Engi 
neers), and Strange Hunger, re-enact- 
ment of the discovery of nicotinic acid 
as a pellegra preventative (Modern 
Talking Picture Service). 

“Knife and Fork Series” is the sprite- 
ly title of two Canadian Film Board 
food-for-fitness promoters: Vitamin Wise 
and What Makes Us Grow. 

You personally may want to brush up 
on this subject. How about checking up 
on the lack-luster eyes of your F stu- 
dents? A practical aid to help teachers 
detect diet deficiencies is What Teach- 
ers See. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
leaflet with photographs in color. 

For how-to-do-it guidance on school 
nutrition programs write to U. S. Office 
of Education, or U. §. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Take it from there. And tell us what 
you have accomplished in your school. 
Scholastic Teacher invites success 
stories on nutrition teaching. (See page 
4-T.) 


Heard on an Eighth Ave. bus: “I 
wrote to my high school teacher for a 
letter to help me get in Rutgers. Know 
what she replied? ‘How do you expect 
me to recommend for college entrance 
a student who spells recommend with 
one m?’” 
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an ideal classroom project 
for younger children — 





LAPEL PINS are fun to make with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to 
wear them, take them home as gifts. 
Start this project in your classroom. 
It’s easy and instructive. No special 
tools or unusual talents required. 


PLASTIC WOOD is already a favorite 
with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 
Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
and permanently into grainless wood. 
Consistency is easily controlled with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 



















Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 
faces. Paint in bright, contrasting 
colors. Add detail as desired. 


Add thin layer on back, 


Make form of heavy cardboard. Build up PLASTIC WOOD, 
Insert pin in slot with point out on front to desired thickness. 
(as shown in photograph). 


It’s just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 
earrings and other useful objects with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
try it. Sold everywhere. 


occ) 


Handles like putty 
e-- hardens into wood. 






A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, W. ¥. 
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Join 


Join now! You can draw strength in 
many ways from membership in groups 
of fellow workers. You can gain the 
strength that goes with “e Pluribus 
unum.” You can receive the fine ma- 
terials prepared by professional edu- 
cation organizations. Keep young with 
young ideas, 

Below we list the chief national 
organizations serving teachers of U. S. 
secondary schools. (See Part 4 Educa- 
tional Directory, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for complete list of national and 
regional educational organizations.) We 
list the secretary’s name and address, 
the membership fee, the journal, and 
annual convention dates. All you need 
to do is: Reach for your checkbook 
and pen. 


American Assn. of Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation 
Ben W. Miller, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3.50 (reg); 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion; April 19-22, Boston, Mass. 

American Assn. of Schoo! Administrators (NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School Ad- 
ministrator; Feb. 20-23, San Francisco, 
Feb. 27-March 2, St. Louis, March 27- 
30, Philadelphia. 

American Educational Research Association 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $7; Re- 
view of Educational Research; meets 
with Amer. Assn. of School Administra- 
tors. 


American Educational Theatre Association 
William P. Halstead, Dept. of Speech, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; $3.50; AETA News; Dec. 28-30, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill.; $2.88 (average); Amer- 
ican Teacher; Aug. 15-19, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


American Library Association 
John Mackenzie Cory, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, IIl.; $2 to $10; ALA Bul- 
letin; Jan. 20-23, Chicago, Il. 

American Teachers Association 
H. Councill Trenholm, State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Ala. 


Association for Education by Radio 
George Jennings, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, IIl.; $3; Journal of the. AER; 
Oct., Chicago (School Broadcast Con- 
ference); April-May, Columbus, O. (In- 
stitute for Education by Radio). 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Gertrude Hankamp, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Edu- 


Your Professional Organizations — Convention Dates — Dues 


Now! 


cational Leadership; Feb. 13-16, New 
York City. 

Department of Audio-Visuul Instruction (NEA) 
Vernon G. Dameron, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $3; Edu- 
cational Screen; Summer meeting with 
NEA, Winter meeting with Amer. Assn. 
of School Administrators. 


Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; News Bulletin; 
Meeting with NEA. 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
Beulah S. Adgate, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3; Journal of 
Exceptional Children; Feb. 28-Mar. 3, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; $3; Music Edu- 


cators’ Journal. 


National Art Education Association 
Italo L. De Francesco, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa.; $4. 


National Association of Journalism Directors 
Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; $1; NAJD 
Digest; Nov. 25-27, French Lick, Ind. 


aA 


National A iation of Sec y School Prin- 


cipals 

Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3 ($5 after 
1/1/49): Bulletin; Feb. 26-March 2, 
Chicago, III. 

National Catholic Educational Assn. 

_Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C.; $3 (and institutional); Bul- 
letin. 





National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; National Parent 
Teacher; May 16-18, St. Louis, Mo. 





National Council of Geography Teachers 
Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl.; $3; Journal of Geog- 
raphy; Nov. 26-27, Chicago, II. 


National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $3; So- 
cial Education; Nov. 25-27, Chicago, 
Ill. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St. 
Chicago, Ill.; $3; The English Journal; 
Nov. 25-27, Chicago, III. 

a ae 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the 
NEA; July 3-9, Boston, Mass. 

National Vocational Guidance A iation, Inc. 
Christine Melcher, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5, N. Y.; $5 (general); Occupa- 
tions; April 18-21, Chicago, III. 








Secondary Teachers 
Irene McAnerney, South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; $1; Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Loren D. Reid, 111 Switzler Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; 
$3.50 (regular); Quarterly Journal of 


Speech, Speech Monographs, Annual 
Directory; Dec. 28-30, Washington, 
ae os 


United Business Education Association (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $3 (regular); The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 
UBEA Forum; meeting in connection 
with NEA in July, Boston, Mass. 


3 Ways To Buy Gov't Publications 


From the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, you 
can obtain free price lists of publica- 
tions of popular subjects. Education 
(No. 31) lists all U. S. Gov't publica- 
tions on education, Geography is No. 
35; Transportation, No. 25.) 

Once you decide what publications 
you want here are three ways to order: 

1. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: Name of the publi- 
cation desired, the number or designa- 
tion, and the issuing office or branch 
of Government. Enclose your check or 
postal money order with your order. 


Send currency at your own risk. Do not 
send stamps or foreign money. Remit- 
tance must accompany the order. 

2. Buy coupons in advance from 
the Supt. of Doc., Gov’t Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (20 for $1.00), 
and enclose a sufficient number of such 
coupons with your request for publica- 
tions to cover payment. 

3. Use deposit system. Deposit $5.00 
or more with the Supt. of Doc., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. In ordering, do not enclose pay- 
ments of any kind. Simply ask that the 
charge be made against your deposit 
account. 
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Visual Edueation Coordinated Material 


LAN to use this timely program as part of 
your term’s work in social studies and 


economics. Factual material in ready-to- 

use form, this program consists of the follow- 
ing chapters: 

The Contribution of Agriculture 

The Contribution of Petroleum 

The Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
Each chapter is made up of an instructor man- 
val, six wall charts, supplementary bulletin for 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


COUPON 


localized study, and student leaflets. Suggestions 
for use and for class projects are included. 





SPECIAL . . . Building a Strong America 
is a leaflet packet that dramatizes the interrela- 
tionship of industries and their contribution 
to our individual and national economy. This 
packet contains the student leaflet from each 
of the above chapters, another entitled, “Your 
Prosperity and Mine,” and the cover leaflet. 
Together, they present a succinct picture of the 
workings of our individual-incentive America. 
Use the coupon below to order chapters desired 
and “Building a Strong America” leaflet packets. 


A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the following chapters for instruction: 
(1) Contribution of Agriculture 


(2) Contribution of Petroleum 


(3) Contribution of Motor Vehicles ....... 


SCHOOL. . .nccccccccccccccccccccccesccccvccccccs 


PETES... . .cccvccscevedvddbesess st instegaseewe’s 


‘ee eee eeece 


Also send me....... packets of “Building 
a Strong America.” 
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Travel Space 
To Be Tight 


Early Reservation Rush 
for Liners to Continent 


Want to go to Europe in 


1949? Then seek reservations 
NOW! Some steamship lines 
already report tourist class 


space completely booked for 
next summer. 

Here’s reason for the squeeze. 
In pre-war years North Atlantic 
passenger ships could provide 
1,750,000 berth spaces. Even 
with six new ships coming into 
service total space in sight is 
only 650,000 berths. 

No doubt U. S. and Holland 
will renew the student tour 
“dormitory” ship service again. 
Other ways may be found be- 
cause American tourist dollars 
are precious as red corpuscles 
in Europe’s emaciated economy. 

Trans-ocean airlines will in- 
crease fleets. No increase in 
fares seems likely. One airline 
has cut round trip fares to Lon- 
don from $630 to $466. 

Air rates to the West Indies, 
Central and South America are 
down. Latin American, Canada 
and U. S. A. should continue 
high on your list of “places I 
want to go next summer.” 


Appointed 

Alexander J. Stoddard 
(Phila.) succeeds Vierling Ker- 
sey as Los Angeles supt. 

Herbert B. Bruner to. Min- 
neapolis from Oklahoma City. 

Fred W. Hosler, Allentown, 
Pa., to Oklahoma City. 

Alonzo G. Grace, director of 
education, American zone, 
Germany. 

Finis E. Engleman succeeds 
Dr. Grace as Conn. com. of ed. 

Eugene B. Elliott, former 
Mich. State supt. is now presi- 
dent Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. 

Gertrude A. Golden, first wo- 
man assoc. supt., Philadelphia 

Abel A. Hanson, Elizabeth, 
N. J. superintendent, to Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. 

Acting Commissioner, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Rall I. Grigsby. 

E. B. Norton from Nat'l 


Council of Chief State Officers 
to be president of State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Ala. 











TO SCANDINAVIA 


Anna Syvertsen, Bay Ridge 


H.S. (Brooklyn), one of 20 
going to Europe for six weeks. 
Trip sponsored by Metropolitan 
School Study Council and the 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 
N. Y. board chairman Clauson 
and Supt. Jansen say goodbye. 


Two high school students 
from each of 16 European 
countries will spend ten weeks 
in U. S. next spring and attend 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools. By 
arrangement with the Metro- 
politan School Study Council 
the 32 from overseas will be 
guests in homes of high school 
students. 


Governors Study Schools 


Echoes from the now famous 
“who - said - what” Governors’ 
Conference in New Hampshire 
last summer continue to rever- 
berate. The Governors, it ap- 
pears, decided to study edu- 
cation. 

Watch for their report about 
January timed for the conven- 
ing of legislatures. The Gov- 
ernors’ study, says Frank Bane, 
executive secretary, will inves- 
tigate ways for granting more 
state aid for public schools 
where needed, how to raise 
funds, and reorganize districts. 





For Nat‘! Education Bd. 


Two events combined to add 
steam to the move to put the 
U. S. Office of Education under 
a non-partisan national board. 

Called before Sen. Fergu- 
son’s investigating committee, 
former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker 
told how Federal Security 
Agency officials ordered changes 
in speeches on _ educational 
policies. 

In Chicago AASA representa- 
tives from forty states voted 
a resolution asking Congress 
to establish the U. S. Office of 
Education as an independent 
agency under a_ policy-making 
board of laymen. 


Still Stands the 
Schoolhouse by the Road... 


As we go to press no major 
party candidate has spoken out 
on Federal aid to education. 
Weeks ago Gov. Dewey prom- 
ised such a statement. Candi- 
date Truman mentions aid to 
education but has yet to make 
a major speech on this issue. 





BREATHLESS PROSE 


Page Mr. Edgar Dale 
and other short sentence ad- 
vocates. William Faulkner’s 
new book, Intruder in the 
Dust, contains 43 sentences 
each more than a page long. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune re- 
viewer Lewis Gannett found 
ten that were three pages 
long and one that toils for 
seven pages in search of a 


period. 
Mr. Faulkner still falls 
short of Nicholas Murray 


Butler's record-making 15- 
page sentence. 














“Young men appallingly ill-informed.’’—Bradley 


Will the newest draft once 


more expose the weak spots 
in American education? First 
evidence comes from Gen. 


Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief 
of Staff. 

“Too many young men,” he 
says, “come into the Army ap- 
pallingly ill-informed on the 
issues and crises that warrant 
their service. American educa- 
tion has failed to give many 
young men an alert apprecia- 








tion of their liberties and a 
consequent explanation of their 
obligations. We have too long 
concentrated on how to make 
good, how to get ahead.” 
Editor’s Note: It seems to us 
that top military officers ought 
to speak out on Federal aid to 
education. During World War 
II the Army took 60 to 90 davs 
to raise 400,000 men to fourth 
grade level. National defense 
can begin in the pine woods. 








Opinion Clash 


Good for H. 5. 


Let Students Cut Teeth 

On Issues, Experts Urge 

It’s news when America’s 
Town Meeting speakers can’t 
disagree. 

That happened on Sept. 21. 
Place: Cincinnati. Subject: 
“How Can Schools and Col- 
leges Teach Controversial Is- 
sues?” 

Four 
schools 


who said both 
and_ colleges should 
take up controversial issues 
were Congressmen Paul H. 
Douglas and John M. Vorys, 
American Legion’s Darrell Lane 
and George H. Reavis, Cincin- 
nati, asst. supt. of schools. 

They liked  Cincinnati’s 
school policy quoted by Dr. 
Reavis: “Without minimizing 
the importance of that large 
part of the curriculum made up 
of established truth and values 
but recognizing that gradual 
social change is inevitable and 
that such change involves con- 
troversial issues, it shall be the 
policy of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools to foster dispassionate, 
unprejudiced and _ scientific 
study of controversial issues, 
in order that pupils may have 
an opportunity to study such 
issues in an atmosphere void of 
partisanship and bias. The 
teacher, as an impartial mod- 
erator, shall not attempt, either 
directly or indirectly, to limit 
or control the judgment of his 
pupils on controversial issues. 
The respect for facts and the 
impartial search for truth are 
inherent in the democratic way 
of life.” 

Rep. Vorys gave this defini- 
tion: “A controversial issue is 
one that makes a lot of people 
mad, but nevertheless must be 
decided by public action.” 


high 


Accuse Cigarette Mfrs. 


Tide magazine says in its 
Sept. 17 issue: “The October 
issue of Christian Herald will 
carry an article accusing the 
major cigarette manufacturers 
generally and Liggett and 
Myers specifically of running 
an all-out effort to sell the high 
school market.” 
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Especially Recommended for 


World History 
“Korea: Half a Nation,” p. 7; “Ameri- 
can Patriots: Francisco de Miranda of 
Venezuela,” p. 17; “The Gathering 
of the Falcons” (Czechs Sokol Festi- 
val), p. 30. 

World Geography, Economic Geography 
“My Village in Greece,” p. 22; “Korea: 
Half a Nation,” p. 7. 

Civies, Citizenship, American History 
“Opinion Polls,” p. 10; “Traffic Jam— 
1948,” p. 18; “What Kind of Govern- 
ment Is Best?” (Great Issues series), 
p. 20. 

All classes 
“World News in Review,” p. 12. 


Korea (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Korea is a large peninsula jutting out 
of Asia, Its population is about 30 mil- 
lion. Korea is almost equal in area to 
Minnesota. It i. mountainous, with only 
one fifth of the land suited for farm- 
ing; yet two thirds of Koreans are 
farmers. The country is rich in largely 
undeveloped natural resources, espe- 
cially coal, gold, and graphite. Korea’s 
civilization goes back at least two thou- 
sand years. 

In the late 19th century the Japanese 
became dominant. At the end of World 
War II the Japanese were ousted and 
the country was jointly occupied by the 
United States, in the south,’ and by 
Russia, in the north. Recently an clec- 
tion, supervised by the United Nations, 
resulted in the establishment of a re- 
public. The new government has no 
power in north Korea. The Russians re- 
cently announced plans for withdraw- 
ing from their occupation zone The 
U. S., however, fears that similar action 
by our forces may permit domination 
of Korea by Communist-trained armies 
in the north. Korea is on the U. N. 
agenda in Paris. 


Assignment 

1. Korean history has been marred 
by invasions. Support the statement. 

2. List Korea’s resources. 

8. Describe political problems facing 
the Korean people today. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should we spend any time in 
class on Korea, which is thousands of 
miles from the United States? 

2. Which countries are neighbors of 
Korea? How does this information help 
to explain our interest in Korea? 

8. Since the Russians plan to with- 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


draw their troops from Korea soon, 
should we do likewise? Defend your 
answer. 

4. What has been the role of the 
U. N. in trying to settle Korea’s prob- 
lems? 


Opinion Polls (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

During the last 12 years, the polling 
of public opinion has become big busi- 
ness. In the typical “scientific poll,” 
carefully worded questions are asked 
of a very small, carefully chosen group 
of people. This selected group—called 
a sample—must be a true cross-section. 
If a nation-wide poll is being taken, the 
sample must represent every group in 
proportion to the group’s numbers and 
importance in population. 

Three leading poll-takers are Gallup, 
Crossley, and Roper. Hooper rates radio 
programs. Public-opinion polls are used 
to learn people’s opinions on political, 
economic, and- many other questions, 
for market research, etc. The “Big 
Three” polls have predicted correctly 
the winners in the last three Presidential 
elections. If poll-takers err in a pre-elec- 
tion poll by less than four per cent. 
they feel successful. Ina close election, 
however, four per cent or less uf the 
votes would make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain how public-opinion polls 
are taken; to point out their chief uses; 
and to tell the degree to which they 
are likely to be accurate. 


Check-test Questions 

1. Under what circumstances might 
even the best Presidential polls fail to 
predict accurately who our next Pres- 
ident will be? 

2. Why must polls take great care 
with the way questions are worded? 
Why should we be cautious in accept- 
ing poll results as true statements of 
public opinion? 

8. What do poll takers do to get an 
accurate cross-section of popular opin- 
ion? 

4, What was wrong with the Literary 
Digest poll in 1936? 

5. What are some of the chief uses 
made of the findings of public-opinion 
polls? 

6. How did public-opinion research 
serve during the war? . 

7. What are some Government uses 
of polls since the war? 


Student Activities 

1. Make a chart entitled “Public- 
Opinion Polls,” and list two or three 
well known polls. Across the top of your 
chart write Name of Poll and Where 
Poll Results Appear (underneath this 
heading name the newspaper in your 
community or magazine which carries 
the poll’s results), Types of Questions 
Asked (Example: questions of special 
interest to women for the Ladies Home 
Journal poll). Other facts (Who owns 
the polling organization? How old is 
the poll? Etc.). 

2. Take a “straw vote” in class on the 
question, “If you were voting this year, 
for whom would you vote for Presi- 
dent?” Do you think that the opinion of 
your class represents a cross-section of 
U. S. opinion? Explain your answer. 


References 
See World Week, September 22, page 
12-T. 


Traffic Jam — 1948 (p. 18) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Early in our history almost everybody 
lived in the country. Today six out of 
every 10 Americans live in towns and 
cities. The Industrial Revolution has 
reduced manpower requirements for 
agriculture and has drawn the greater 
part of our population to work in fac- 
tories. The growth of cities has too 
often been planless, with the result that 
transportation has become a major prob- 
lem. Large movements of people dur- 
ing a few hours in the morning and 
early evening jam public conveyances 
and crowd streets with automobiles. 
Narrow streets intended for horses and 
buggies complicate the congestion and 
contribute to the death toll from acci- 
dents. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that the 
population movement in our country 
has been from the country to the city? 

2. According to the article, most cities 
and towns have a severe traffic problem. 
Does this apply to our town? Support 
your statement. 

3. What do you think should be done 
to solve our traffic problems? 


Great Issues: Government (p. 20) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

For centuries democracy was a term 
of reproach, much as communism is to- 
day. In the last hundred years the word 
democracy has become so popular that 
even the Communist party in Russia 
claims that its system is the “true 
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COMING — Next Four Issues 


The Potato: Problem-child of Parity (civics). 
“Trish” Potatoes Didn’t Come from Ireland (economic geog- 


World Government articles: “Where Does the U. N. Go from 


“Why Must We Have World Government?” by Cord Meyer, 
Jr., president of United World Federalists; Pro-and-con 
on “Should the U. N. Now Be Revised into a Federal 


The Presidential Campaign (civics). 

The World Money Muddle (economic geography). 
Our Economic System (Great Issues Series). 
Six-page Railroad Feature. 


World Trade (economic geography). 
Solutions for Urban Traffic Jams (transportation series). 








democracy,” rather than ours. A com- 
parative study of government, how- 
ever, shows that in the U. S. S. R. one 
party dominates the political life of the 
people, and to oppose it means imprison- 
ment or worse. In our country criticism 
of the government is an every-day 
practice and reforms are made peace- 
fully. 

Although it is not possible to practice 
pure democracy in a country with a 
large population, representative govern- 
ment as it exists in countries like ours 
and England meets the needs of people 
for self-rule. Although Britain is not a 
republic, it is a democracy. The chief 
rival of the democratic way of life is 
communism as practiced in Russia. The 
people of the world have recently re- 
jected fascism as a form of government. 
Comparative study of communism and 
democracy will indicate the advantages 
of life in our republic. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have students understand the slow 
growth of democracy and to compare it 
with communism as practiced in the 
Soviet Union. 


Materials 
Wall map of the world. 


Assignment 

1. Define: (a) democracy; (b) re- 
public; (c) limited monarchy; (d) com- 
munism; (e) autocracy. 

2. Compare the attitude of govern- 
ment toward people in the U. S. S. R. 
and in the U. S. 


Motivation 

About 15 years ago Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt was visiting the nation’s 
schools. In one classroom she saw a 
wall map with a large part of it—-where 
Russia would be—covered by a cloth. 
When she inquired about it, the teacher 
whispered that it was the school board’s 


rule that no mention was to be made 
of Russia in any classroom. Would such 
an approach help to solve the differences 
between the United States and Russia 
today? Defend your point of view. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. The Russians claim that their gov- 
ernment is a genuine democracy. Do 
you agree? Explain your answer. 

2. What evidence is there that 
democracy was not always a popular 
term? 

3. How would your life be different 
if you lived under a dictatorship rather 
than in a democracy? 

4. The British have a king, yet they 
regard themselves as a democracy. Why? 

5. How do Russians handle criticism 
of their way of life? 

Application 

The Russian and the American sys- 
tems of government are different, and 
many points of disagreement have de- 
veloped since the end of World War II. 
What can be done to prevent war from 
being offered as the only solution to in- 
ternational differences? 

Activities 

For a term project students can select 
one country for further research. Sev- 
eral should be encouraged to study Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the United States. 
Clipping books should include cartoons, 
news articles, editorials, summaries of 
magazine articles, summaries of chap- 
ters read in books. Sources should be 
indicated for all entries. Looseleaf paper 
should be used so that material can be 
organized into chapters on historical 
background, geography, cartoons, edi- 
torial opinion, etc. 

References 

How To Stop the Russians Without 
War, by Fritz Sternberg. John Day Co., 
1948, 146 pages, $2. 

Communism in Action, by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 


of Congress. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1946, 14] 
pages. 

“The Loyalty of a New People, 
Chapter III, in The Roots of American 
Loyalty, by Merle Curti. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, 267 pp., $3. 


My Greek Village (p. 22) 


Photoula Makré, a 14-year-old Greek 
girl, describes life in her native town of 


Corinth. 


Check-test Questions 

What is Photoula’s house like? What 
crops do the people raise? Where does 
the word currants come from? How 


does Phototla’s grandmother make 
cloth? 
Student Activity 

Make a brief oral or written report on 
“The People of Greece.” Use the ency- 
clopedias in your school library. 


Vocational Guidance (p. 28) 


“Attorney Hamberger and the Case of 
the Career Kit” is second in a series of 
articles offering vocational and educa-} 
tional guidance. The third, which will 
appear in an early issue, will be on part- 
time jobs. 

Check-test Questions 

What six sections should a career kit 
have? What should the “Me” section 
contain? What is the purpose of this sec- 
tion? What goes into the job section? 
The reading section? The “What-peo-} 
ple-say” section? The pamphlet section? 
The roundup section? What three yard- 
sticks can you use to measure a voca- | 
tion which interests you? 


References 

See page 47-T in this issue. 
Czech Youth (p. 30) 
Aim 


To give a firsthand picture of this 
summer's youth festival in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Check-test Questions 

Why did the Czechs found the 
Sokol? Why did they name it the 
Sokol? What is the Communist plan for 
controlling the Sokol? Describe the 
gymnastic exercises at the festival: 
Why were the trade unionists unpop- 
ular with most Sokol youth? What did 
the Czech boy say. that he wanted 
Americans to know about his country? 


Answers to World Week Quiz, page 16 

I. Figuring the Polls: a-3; b-2; c-4; d-4. 

II. Greece: 1- Corinth, 2- donkey, 3, 4, 
5- (any order) grapes, olives, wheat. 

III. Great Issues: 1-N; 2-D; 3-C; 4-N; 
5-D; 6-C; 7-N; 8-D. 

IV. Korea: a-2; b-4; c-3; d-1; e-1; f-1; 
g-1; h-4. 
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1\ 4 Say What 
2 Ty / You Please! 


. + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

Thank you sincerely for publishing 
my letter last April. To all my pen-pals, 
I would like to express my deep grati- 
tude and unalloyed joy for their won- 
derful response. They have inundated 
me with a spate of letters written in so 
friendly and intimate a manner that I 
cannot help but feel that we have 
known each other for a long time. 

They showed me the United States as 
it really is— not the U. S. of the films, 
nor of the glib writers. With frankness 
and sympathy, they depicted the true 
United States with its human peccadil- 
loes, with its fads and eccentricities, 
with its humor and its humaneness, with 
its charming small towns and busy, bee- 
hived cities, with its likes and dislikes, 
with its traditions and aspirations and 
opportunities. They have depicted this 
so forcefully and earnestly that, if I were 
given the choice, I would rather stay in 
the United States than in Utopia or 
Shangri-la. 

Furthermore, they cleared my mind 
of the erroneous conception, held by 
most Asiatics, that the majority of Amer- 
icans prostrate themselves fatuously. be- 
fore the golden calf of commercial pros- 
perity. In various ways they have 
strengthened my belief that the United 
States is actively interested in the wel- 
fare of the world, is truly laid upon the 
broad and unshakable foundations of 
real democracy. 

I shal] endeavor to answer as many of 
your letters as I humanly can. I intense- 
ly hope to answer all; but, as you know, 
time is short. To those to whom I may 
fail to write, I offer my profound regrets. 
However, if they are interested, I sug- 
gest they write to: The Editor, Young 
Malayans, 15 Perak Road, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Selangor, Malaya. He may help 
them get in touch with other Malayans. 

Speaking of Malaya, I notice that 
‘many of my pen-pals mistook it for part 
of China or the Philippine Islands. It is 
but a negligible error; I confused New 
York State with New York City. How- 
ever, I feel it incumbent on me to say 
something about Malaya. 

Malaya, a British-protected country, 
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Facts on the Air Age 









by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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SPEED AND RELIABILITY! ... As airlines in 
North and South America have found, the 
versatile, new Martin 2-0-2 postwar trans- 

ort is unexcelled for speed and reliability. 

he 2-0-2’s Mareng (rubber) fuel tanks, re- 
versible.propellers and rugged construction 
enhance its dependability. And although 


6 
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LOOK OuT!... Embryo gunners were tak- 
ing their first crack at air-to-air firing at a 
USAF training base. The tow plane hauled 
a yellow canvas sleeve, and student gunners 
were making excellent scores. An instruc- 
tor walked up to a group of students who 
had just landed: ‘“‘How’d the shooting go, 
men!’— “Swell,” answered one of the 
gunners, “but why was that plane we 
were shooting at towing that yellowthing?” 





TWELVE MORE MERCATORS have been or- 
dered.by the Navy, following extensive 
testing of Me yg eee models built by 


The_ Glenn Martin Company. The 
Mercator is the Navy’s only airplane of 
its type using jet power. Auxiliary instal- 
lation of two Allison J-33 jet engines in the 
same nacelle with conventional 3000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney’s gives the 
added boost of a four-engine job within 
the sleek package of the Mercator’s two- 
engine silhouette. 


4< 


SAVING WHEAT BY AiR .. . A squad of 
seven low-flying airplanes recently saved 
3500 acres of wheat in Idaho from exten- 
sive frost damage. Flying at 10 to 50 feet, 
the planes created a candle downwash that 
stirred up warm ground air and raised 
temperatures from 28 to 32 degrees— 
licking Jack Frost and saving the crop! 








the 2-0-2 carries a gross weight of nearly 
20 tons at its impressive high speed, it sur=— 
passes all other postwar airliners in its 
ability to operate from short runways and 
small fields—with maximum economy, 
paramount importance today! The 2-0-2 ig 
truly America’s top twin-engine airliner, 

















FIRST ARMY TRAINER was the Model TT, 
developed by The Glenn L- Martin Com= 
pany in 1913. Hundreds of pioneer flyers 
earned their wings in this early ship—the 
first to be designed and built especially for 
training purposes. This model served the 
Army well for a number of years, and was 
the latest thing in those days. It shows the 
radical advance in design from the first 
Martin plane, although it was built just 
four years later! 


S< 


FROM RUNWAYS TO HIGHWAYS .. . : 
highly efficient wheel brake developed for 
aircraft by The Glenn L. Martin Compan 
has been licensed under a Martin patent, 
and the application to automotive use is _ 
under way. No pistons, linkage or wheel — 
cylinders are sock Braking is accomplished 

by a continuous seal-ring which appli 
pressure over the entire brake drum, 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable QO-~--- 







































| Write 
Music! 


If you can, 
be sure to enter the 


1949 Scholastic 
MUSIC AWARDS 


There are cash prizes amounting 
to $500 for student composers — and 
there are ten separate classifications 
in which to enter your work. 

Many prize-winning pieces will be 


broadcast. 
In cooperation with Scholastic 
Magazines and the Music Educators 
» National Conference, Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc., will present 27 cash awards 
and 57 record albums to winners in 
the following classifications: 


Song for solo voice 

Part-song with piano accompaniment 
Part-song without accompaniment 
High school song 

Piano solo 


Instrumental solo with piano accom- 
paniment 


Composition for six or less instruments 


Composition for orchestra (six or more 
instruments) 


Composition for band 
Group projects (for class entries) 


Ask your teacher for details or write 
for rules booklet to: 


Scholastic Music Awards 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





isa south of Siam. It produces 

of the world’s tin- and rubber. Its 
population is a pot-pourri of Asian 
masses with Chinese’and Malays pre- 
dominating. There is quite a sprinkling 
of British, too. Though the people here 
are more or less divided by race and 
religion into three or more unmingling 
communities, Malaya bears remarkable 
testimony to the ability of plural socie- 
ties to live together in peace and har- 
mony if they really strive for it. 

Recent unsavory developments have 
served to focus the international politi- 
cal spotlight on Malaya. However, the 
present agitation in this country must 
not be regarded as the popular expres- 
sion of general discontent as certain in- 
terested cliques would have all believe. 
Rather these disturbances are the de- 
liberate, concerted machinations of in- 
finitesimal minorities who are seeking to 
disrupt the economy and stability in 
Malaya as well as in other countries.® 
The people of Malaya have formed a 
solid and determined phalanx behind 
the government in its campaign against 
these forces, so that peace and progress 
may soon be restored to Malaya which 
both indigenous and domiciled citizens 
hold dear to their hearts. 

After reading your many letters, | am 
overwhelmed with the feeling that by 
corresponding, we will be cementing re- 
lations which will contribute to the last- 
ing understanding and appreciation of 
our respective countries, 

I hope that all of us, here and every- 
where, will strive mutually to establish 
such relations; and I am sure then that 
the day will come when: 

The worlds great age begins anew, 

The golden years return; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires 

gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. » 

Lee Kok Liang 
Penang, Malaya 


* Lee probably refers to numerous up- 
risings inspired by small Communist groups. 
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Lee Kok Liang 
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who confessed before the House of Representa- 

tives Un-American Activities Committee that 
she had been an agent for a Communist spy ring during 
the war, had a change of heart. She quit the Communist 
party, went to the FBI, testified before a special grand 
jury, and revealed to the authorities a mass of informa- 
tion about her Communist activities and associates. 

Of the truth or falsity of Miss Bentley's accusations 
we have no means of judging. But we are especially 
interested in her own account of how she “got that way.” 
In the committee hearings she said she had “grown to 
womanhood without becoming acquainted with the 
American Government,” and thought that was a “fault 
that ran all through our school system.” 

Representative F. Edward Herbert of Louisiana, a 
member of the Committee, commenting on Miss Bent- 
ley’s testimony, said, “We don’t devote enough atten- 
tion to the education of our children. We assume a child 
knows what Americanism and democracy are, but we 
never explain what living in a democracy means.” 

What kind of schools Miss Bentley attended before 
she enrolled in one of the leading American woman’s 
colleges we do not know. But we strongly doubt, as she 
seems to think, that they were typical of the country at 
large. Perhaps we've just been lucky. But in a long 
experience of close contact with public schools, teach- 
ers and young people, we have never met a school sys- 
tem that did not provide an honored place in the 


M ISS ELIZABETH BENTLEY, the young lady 














































curriculum for American History, often taught at two 
different grade levels in junior and senior high schools ~ 
and in other forms in elementary grades. Much the same ~ 
can be said of courses in Civics or American Govern- 
ment. History and Government are everywhere today 
recognized as essential phases of the Social Studies. 
Social Studies teachers, as we know them, far from 
being honeycombed with subversive and sinister influ- 
ences trying to promote Communism and undermin 
their pupils’ faith in democracy, are, by and large, con- 
scientious, broad-gauge, patriotic mén and women, 
Their dearest wish is that the young people in their 
charge grow up to be informed, alert, dynamic citizens 
of their communities and their nation. They do not 
ignore the problems and weaknesses of American life. 
But they are firmly convinced that our American demo 
racy, with its basic freedoms and goals of human wel- 
fare, is the “last best hope of earth” for the honest solu- 
tion of these problems. : 
Yet it needs to be said, and we applaud Congressman 
Herbert for saying it, that sometimes our teaching meth- 
ods have fallen short of understanding and full accom- 
plishment. It is not easy to teach democracy as a body 
of doctrine. It must also and always be done by living” 
example in the classrooms and corridors, the playing 
fields and streets, the homes and churches and shops of 
America. It is imperative, too, to have modern class- 
room materials, including magazines and pamphlets as 
well as books, audio-visual devices, and realistic 
observation of the life and public affairs around us. 
We do not believe that the young people who regu- 
larly read and study Scholastic Magazines and other 
high-grade periodicals in their schools are ignorant % 
either of the meaning of democracy or the hollow prom- — 
ises of Communism. We are only sorry that Miss Bent- © 
ley and all her tribe missed out on the most important 
and rewarding experiences of high school days. They 
had eyes but saw not. ; 





OUR FRONT COVER. Korea old and new meets at this political 
rally. Behind the very modern public-address equipment is a 
Korean “gentlemen_of the old school” in traditional costume. 
Sign at upper right gives name of a candidate for office. Korea 
story p. 7-9. Wide World photo. 





















2. This summer a number of 
newly designed freight-car 
trucks and snubbers were put 
through a rigorous series of road 
tests by railroads and equip- 
ment manufacturers. The new 
“running gear” was installed on 
three laboratory cars which 
Were run at speeds up to 90 


miles an hour. 


he 


for fragile freight 


1. Light bulbs, radio tubes, chinaware, 
fruit and vegetables, and countless thous- 
ands of tons of other fragile and perishable 
products will ride the rails more smoothly 
and safely in the years to come because of 
research being done today under the direc- 
~~ of the Association of American Railroads. 


3. Inside these special cars, 
delicate scientific instruments 
recorded how the different 
types of trucks and snubbers 
reacted to shock and sway. And 
right now, technical men are 
checking the results of these 
road tests...so that the freight 
cars of tomorrow may carry 
greater loads more economi- 
cally and more smoothly— 
reducing both damage to ship- 
ments and wear and tear on rail 
equipment, track, and roadbed. 





4. Similar research is conducted by 
the A.A.R. on wheels, axles, draft gear, 
brakes and many other mechanical 
devices. These parts must be uniform 
and interchangeable so that the cars 
of any railroad can travel over the 
tracks of all other roads and can, if 
necessary, be repaired with standard 
parts at any railroad shop or terminal. 


This kind~ef cooperative research by 
railroads helps provide America with 
the safest, the most economical, the 
most efficient. mass transportation 
system in the world. 
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KOREA 





HROUGH 35 years of Japanese 
rule, Koreans dreamed of having 
a nation of their own. This year on 
August 15, third anniversary of their 
liberation from Japan, they at last set 
up their own government, the “Republic 
of Korea.” But the very name is a bitter 
mockery. The Republic of Korea gov- 
erns only half of Korea. 

The new government rules only in 
that past of Korea south of the 38th 
parallel of latitude (see map, page 9). 
The rest of Korea is a Soviet Russian 
puppet state, a so-called “People’s Re- 
public” run by Korean Communists put 
in power by Russian occupation troops. 
“Red Korea” north of 38 degrees north 
latitude comprises 57 per cent of 
Korea’s land area. It contains a third 
of Korea’s people and most of her indus- 
try and industrial resources. 

Although it is still occupied by 
United States troops, southern Korea is 
now well on the road to independence 
under its own democratically-elected 
government. But this region, smaller 
than Kentucky and with six times as 
large a population, is only half a nation. 
Nearly all Koreans want a united Korea. 
South Korea needs the resources of 
north Korea. South Korea lives in fear 
of attack by the northern “People’s 
Republic”—which wants to bring Korean 
unity by extending Communist rule to 
the whole Korean peninsula. 








Korea—Problem of Peace 


General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, attended the 
ceremonies marking the birth of the 
new Republic of Korea. He declared 
that the 38th parallel barrier “must and 
will be torn down.” 

How can this be done? There lies a 
major preblem, not alone for Korea, but 
also for the United States and Russia, 
and for the’ United Nations. 

The new Republic of Korea is, in a 
way, the U. N.’s “baby.” It was created 
with U..N. aid. And thereby hangs a 
tale that runs back into history. 

Through much of its long history, 











) Korea was semi-independent but more * 


Beyond Kerea’s own “Iron Curtain”: 


Koreans in the Russian zone give | 


the Communist clenched-fist salute. 


or less under Chinese control. In 1894- 
95 the Japanese defeated the Chinese 
in the Sino-Japanese war. The stakes 
were, among other things, control of 
Korea. From that time on, the Japanese 
grew more and more powerful in Korea. 
Finally, in 1910, they annexed Korea 
outright. Many Koreans always hated 
their Japanese rulers. They hoped that 
Allied victory in World War II would 
free them from the Japanese yoke. 

In 1943 the United States, Great 
Britain, and China, at the Cairo Con- 
ference, took notice of these hopes. 
They promised independence to Korea 
“in due course.” 

Russia, which at that time was not at 
war with Japan, did not take part in 
the Cairo Conference. 

In the last confused days of World 
War II, Allied military leaders made 
the fateful decision which caused Korea 
to be cut in two. 

In August, 1945, after declaring war 
on Japan, Russia sent her troops swarm- 
ing into northern Korea. It was agreed 
that Japanese troops in Korea north of 
38 degrees should surrender to the 
Russians. Those south of 38 degrees 
were to surrender to the United States. 

The U. S. never intended the 38th 
parallel to become a boundary line. But 
Russian troops promptly occupied 
Korea up to the 38th parallel and 
banned travel and trade across the line. 
By September 8, when U. S. troops 
entered Korea, the surrender line was 
already a tightly closed border. 

In December, 1945, the Moscow 
Conference renewed the 1943 promise 
of independence for Korea. Russia, the 
U. S., Britain, and France took part in 
this conference. 

For nearly two years the U. S. and 
Russia conferred on how to bring about 
indépendence in Korea. Russia obsti- 















































Press Association — 


nately refused to give any Koreans 
except Communist sympathizers a voice 
in framing a future Korean government. 

Weary of these useless talks, the 
United States in September, 1947, 
asked the United. Nations General” 7 
Assembly to study the problem of Korea, 
Russia and her satellites refused to co 
operate, but the U. N. went ahead any- 
way. A U. N. Commission was sent to 
Korea to supervise elections for a Korean 
government. The Soviet zone of Korea 
refused to take part in the elections, 
which were held May 10. 

A National Assembly was chosen. 
Most of the seats were won by an anti- 
Communist party called the National 
Society for the Rapid Realization of 
Independence. 


“Tai Han Min-Kook” 


The newly-elected National Assembly 
met at Seoul, Korea’s capital, on July 12. 
The Assembly adopted a constitution ~ 
and elected, as first president of Korea, 
Dr Syngman Rhee. Dr. Rhee was one” 
of the patriotic Koreans who fled from © 
his native land when the Japanese — 
seized it. He worked for many years, — 
mostly in the United States, to stir up 
sympathy for Korean freedom. 

The official name chosen for the new 
nation is “Tai Han Min-kook.” Tai Han © 
was the name of Korea from 1897 to 
1910. After the Japanese annexed ~ 
Korea, they restored the ancient name “> 
of Chosen. Our name, Korea, comes ~ 
from Koryu, an independent Korean 
state founded a thousand years ago by 
Wang Kien (see panel drawing, page 
8). Min-kook means, literally, /some- 
thing like “people’s country” = 
Korean term for our word “republic. 

During the current meeting of the — 
U. N. Assembly at Paris, the U. Ne 
Commission for Korea will make ee 
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KOREA’S HISTORY. Koreans claim a con- 

© tinving history going back 43 centuries. 
According to legend, the first ruler was a sort 
of “Superman,” called Tan Gun. He and his 
sen ruled Korea for no less than 1,200 years! 


formal report. U. S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall has proposed that 
Tai Han Min-kook be -admitted as a 
member of the United Nations. 

Russian troops still occupy northern 
Korea. But they recently announced 
that they will withdraw, beginning this 
month. The Russians said they would 
‘be out of Korea by the end of 1948. 

The U. S. says that our troops will 
stay in southern Korea until Korea’s 
future is more definitely settled. 

As of last May, there were 30,000 
American G. :1.’s in Korea. The new 
Korean Republic has a defense force 
of 60,000 men, trained by the Amer- 
icans. The Cormmunist-trained Red 
Army of northern Korea is believed to 
number 200,000. It is backed up by 
Russian troops which, even if Russia 
withdraws her occupation soldiers, can 
be stationed in Siberia just across the 
north border of Korea. 


a All wes more or less peaceful until the 

~— *° 13th century, when Genghis Khan and 
- Kublei Khen overran the country. Korea was 
“devastated by these brutal Mongo! horsemen. 
| They were ultimately expelled, but not until 1368, 


Next period in Korea‘s history is more 

® believable. There are records that in 1122 

B. C. a Chinese noble named Kija led 5,000 of 
his followers to Korea. He founded kingdom 
called Chosen — “The Land of Morning Calm.” 


Korea is a peninsula jutting out from 
the mainland of Asia toward Japan. 
Whoever holds Korea is in a position to 
menace Japan, strike at China, or in- 
vade Russian Siberia. For this reason 
Korea is a prize long coveted by China, 
Russia, and Japan. 

Korea has a total area of 85,246 
square miles (a little more than Minne- 
sota) and a population of nearly 
30,000,000. Two-thirds of the people 
are farmers. Since only one-fifth of 
mountainous Korea is fit for growing 
crops, the farms are tiny patches with 
an average size of only four acres. 

Most of the land is owned by a small 
group of landlords. Many Koreans pro- 
tested the fact that U. S. occupation 


‘forces did little to change the land- 


ownership system. President Rhee pro- 
poses that more land be provided to 
small farmers, through the breaking up 
of large estates and the distribution of 


5 The next important date in Korea‘s turbu- 
® lent history is 1592. That year the Koreans 
repulsed a Japanese invasion. They defeat- 
ed the Japanese fleet by employing the 
first iron-clad warships ever built in the world. 


3 In 108 B. C., Korea was conquered by 

® China’s Emperor Wu Ti. She did not regain 
her independence until 919 A. D. Her liberator 
was a minor Korean officer, Wang Kien. His 
dynasty ruled Korea for about 300 years. 


land taken from former Japanese own- 
ers. President Rhee also proposes 
nationalizing* much of Korea’s in- 
dustry. 

Korea’s principal crop is rice, the 
“staff of life” in Asia. Korea is the fourth 
largest rice producing country in the 
world. 

Her rich mineral resources are mostly 
undeveloped. Korea has much coal. She 
produces three per cent of the world’s 
gold and 30 per cent of the world’s 
graphite. Korea has much copper, 
silver, lead, zinc, and iron ore. 

Koreans are of Mongolian origin and 
somewhat resemble northern Chinese. 

Because of Chinese influence, a ma- 
jority of Koreans follow the teachings 
of Confucius, the Chinese sage. There 
are many Buddhists* and Shintoists*, 
and a million Christians. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


6 Japan fought Russia in 1904-5 for— 
® among other things — the control of 
Korea. Japan won. Korea was declared @ 
Japanese “protectorate.” Five years later, the 
kingdom was annexed outright by Japanese. 
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OOD morning, sir. I'm taking a 
Gallup Poll. I'd like your opinion 
on a few leading topics of the 

Don’t be surprised if a business-like 
young man or woman knocks at your 
door and begins the conversation as 
above. Poll-takers may pop up any- 
where. All over America—on street 
corners, in stores, at your front door — 
theyre asking timely questions. They 
know what we're thinking! 

Within your lifetime “scientific poll- 
ing” has developed from a curiosity to 
an American institution. Results of the 
polls are published and talked about 
all over the country. 


Be Pre-election Polls 

Do the polls tell the truth? 

It’s easy to check up on the accuracy 
of one type of poll. That is the poll 
taken to predict what candidate will 
win an election. The election itself will 
quickly show whether the poll was 


By this sort of test, the polls have a 

id record. Nearly 200 pre-election 

by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (Gallup Poll) have differed by 
an average of only 3.9 per cent from the 
actual vote on Election Day. In the past 
three Presidential elections, the “Big 
Three” polls (Gallup, Roper, and Cross- 
ley) have each shown the winner cor- 
every time: The Roper poll, for 
Fortune magazine, missed by only 


ant one per cent in predicting the 
ion vote in 1936, 1940, 
Now the pollsters are taking another 


i poll. Everybody, including 
politicians, is watching the results. 











Ameican Institute of Public Opinion 


































interviewer records a taxi driver’s opinions on Gallup Poll questions. 


Who's leading? Who will win? Dewey? 
Truman? 

The “Big Three” polls have been 
right in three Presidential elections. No 
doubt they'll be right again this year — 
up to a certain point. The poll-makers 
pat themselves on the back for a good 
job if their error in a pre-election poll 
is less than four per cent. But in a close 
election, four per cent or less of the 
votes would make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

~In 1944, for instance, Ohio went Re- 
publican by two tenths of one per cent. 
That tiny margin gave Dewey, the Re- 
publican nominee, 25 electoral votes, 
one fourth of all he received. That’s the 
sort of thing that can happen in a close 
election. None of the polls claims to be 
right within two tenths of one per cent. 


So when you read the results of Presi-- 


dential polls, remember that the “allow- 
able error” of a few percentage points 
might change the whole picture. 

Political polls are usually “self check- 
ing.” But other types of polls can’t be 
verified so easily. Take a question such 

“Do comic books cause crime?” or 
“Is Russia a menace to world peace?” 
Do results of this sort of poll question 
mean anything? That depends on sev- 
eral factors. 

“Handle with care” is a good rule in 
judging the results of any poll. Elmo 
Roper of the Fortune poll has pointed 
out some of the pitfalls of his profes- 
sion: (1) You often get a much dif- 
ferent answer if you phrase a question 
in a slightly different way; (2) If you 
get a large number of “don’t know” 
answers, the poll may be meaningless; 
(3) Sometimes people just don’t mean 
what they say. Mr. Roper cites, for 


Opinion 


instance, a Fortune poll in which a large 
minority gave the opinion that the U. S. 
Constitution needs extensive revision. 
But a follow-up question showed that 
only 12 per cent of this minority group 
could suggest any necessary change 
that required a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Sometimes people don’t have enough 
information to give a worthwhile opin- 
ion. Tide magazine points out a poll 
taken on the subject of the “Metallic 
Metals Act.” Seventy per cent of those 
polled expressed an opinion about the 
supposed Act. Some said it was.a good 
thing; some said it was a bad thing. 
Here’s the catch: There is no “Metallic 
Metals Act”! 

Despite these and other difficulties, 
the poll-takers have developed systems 
that apparently give highly accurate 
results on most matters. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is the fact that people 
have faith in the polls. A survey by the 
Princeton Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search in 1944 showed that, of those 
who had heard of public-opinion polls, 

r cent considered pre-election 
poll pretty nearly right most of the 
time.” 


Polls—Old and New 


The “power of the poll” is something 
new in American life. But the general 
idea of polling is centuries old. In times 
of the “Arabian Nights,” Haroun-al- 
Raschid, caliph of Bagdad, liked to. go 
about chatting with ordinary people to 
find out what they were thinking about. 

Modern poll-takers use the same 
method — with some important refine- 
ments. They have learned that they 


must ask exactly the right question, in ~ 
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Polls 


MIND READERS 


exactly the right way, of exactly the 
right people. 

Choosing the “right” people” is es- 
sential. To prove that, let’s go back to 
the year 1936, which is probably the 
most important date in the history of 
opinion measurement. 

The story of the famous incident otf 
1936 begins about 30 years ago. A 
magazine called The Literary Digest 
developed a system of predicting Presi- 
dential elections. The magazine mailed 
out literally millions of mock-ballots a 
few weeks before Election Day. Persons 
receiving ballots were asked to mark 
them and send them back to the Digest 
to be counted. 

The “Digest poll” won a great reputa- 
tion. Time after time it correctly pre- 
dicted who would be elected President. 


Disaster for the Digest 


Then came the election of 1936. 
President: Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
running for re-election, His Republican 
opponent was Alf M. Landon. 

The Digest mailed out 10 - million 
mock-ballots. A total of 2,300,000 per- 
sons filled in the ballots and returned 
them. 4 

In the previous year Dr. George 
Gallup had founded the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. He threw out 
a challenge. Before the Digest’s ballots 
were counted, he publicly declared that 
the Digest poll would show Landon as 
the winner, and that the Digest poll 
would be wrong. 

Dr. Gallup based his opinion on this 
fact: The Digest used lists of telephone 
subscribers and automobile owners as 
mailing lists for sending out ballots. As 
a general rule, people who have tele- 
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those without phones and cars. In the 
depression year of 1936 a great many 
people had to do without cars and 
phones, and Dr. Gallup believed that 
most of this group would vote for Roose- 
velt. 

Dr. Gallup took his own poll. He 
used 125,000 ballots, one twentieth as 
many as the Digest. His poll showed a 
landslide victory for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. So did the Crossley poll, using 
even fewer ballots than the Gallup poll. 
So did Elmo Roper’s poll for Fortune, 
which used only 4,500 ballots. 

Election Day came. The vote showed 
that Gallup, Crossley, and Roper were 
right. The Digest, which had shown 
Landon as the winner, was wrong. 

What was wrong with the Digest 


poll? Why had the new polls done so- 


much better? 

The Digest depended on getting the 
opinions of great numbers of people. 
To the new polls, numbers aren’t im- 
portant. Quality, not quantity, counts. 
The new polls ask questions of a very 
small but very carefully chosen group 
of people. 


How the New Polls Work 

This selected group is called a sample. 
The sample must be a true cross-section. 
If a nation-wide poll is being taken, the 
sample must represeht every group of 
the American people, old and young, 
farmers and city dwellers, easterners 
and westerners, rich and poor. 

Each group must be represented in 
proportion to its numbers and impor- 
tance in the nation, The poll-makers 
use Gensus figures, Government reports. 
and other data to figure out the proper 
proportions for the sample. If the 
sample is correctly chosen, the few 
thonsand, or even few hundred, persons 
interviewed will speak with the voice 
of 145,000,000 Americans. 

The new polling methods became 
“big business” overnight as the result 
of success in the Presidential election of 
1936. 





Opinion Polls 


“If the election were held today, 
which candidate for President would 
you vote for?” Various polling agen- 
cies are asking that or a similar ques- 
tion as the Presidential election nears. 
Here are returns gleaned by two of 
the principal polling groups: 


Candidate Percentage of popular vote 
Roper (Sept.9) Gallup (Sept. 24) 

Truman 31.4 39 
Dewey 44.2 46.5 
Wallace 3.6 3.5 
Thurmond 4.4 2 
Others 1 under 1 
Undecided 15.4 9 














ae Crossley, and 


only important names Bye of 
ing. According to one estimate, 300 

organizations in New York City alone — 
are engaged in measuring public opin- 
icn. Some universities have public opin- 
ion laboratories to experiment in the™ 
new techniques, Many newspapers or 
groups of newspapers have their own 
polling systems. 

Scholastic Magazines maintains the 
largest polling organization devoted to 
the opinions of young people. Scho 
lastic’s Institute of ‘Student Opinion 
does not attempt to measure public 
opinion; that is, the opinion of the publie 
as a whole. ISO surveys solely the opin- 
ions of high-school students. It pélls 
entire classrooms in a large number of 
high schools throughout the nation. 

ISO has shown that a poll of a home- 
geneous*® group, such as high-school 
students, brings accurate results with- 
out a “scientifically” pre-arranged sam- 
ple. The reason is that the high-school 
classroom is practically a cross-section 
of American young people, with boys 
and girls from all types of homes and 
backgrounds. The classroom is the 
sample. 


ISO Presidential Poll 


The October 27 issue of World Week 
will carry the results of ISO’s first 
poll of the current school year, on the 
question: “If you were of voting age 
today, which candidate would you vete 
for in the coming presidential election?” 

Polling organizations have spread 
until, it is claimed, they have brought 
half the world’s population under the 
“opinion microscope.” Polling groups 
are particularly active in Europe and 
Latin America. 

Last month 250 delegates from 12 
nations gathered at Eagles Mere, Pa., 
for meetings of the World Congress on 
Public Opinion Research and the Amer- 
ican Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search. 

Election polls are just the “sideshows” 
of today’s polling business. The polls 
have branched out into many other 
fields. Poll-takers pick our brains for 
everything from our opinions on break- 
fast food to our ideas about immortality 
of the soul. The polls supply learned 
professors with “raw material” for study 
ot history, economics, and philosophy. 

Polling methods, under the name of 

marketing research,” help businessmen 
sell more soap, socks, and ball-point 
pens. Radio stars rise and*fall with their 
“Hooperratings,” which are based ex 
polling of ‘the radio audience. a 

New ideas in opinion reséarch are 
popping up all the time, Here are as - 
of the newer developments. 


(Continued on page 23) 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 



















































HELPING OUR NEIGHBORS. 
October is “Red Feather” month. 
The Red Feather is the symbol of the 
Community Chest. This month, in 1,100 
Cities and towns throughout the nation, 
Community Chest drives are under way. 

Using the slogan, “Everybody Gives— 
Everybody Benefits,” 1,500,000 volun- 
teer workers are asking their fellow- 
Citizens for a total of $184,000,000. Be- 
fore the month ends 20 million Ameri- 
cans will be wearing the Red Feather 
which shows that they have given to 
the campaign. 

Many communities have a Student 
Volunteer Plan through which teen- 
agers aid the drive as speakers, mes- 
sengers, and organizers of Chest drives 
in the schools. Student volunteers also 
work throughout the year in many of 
the 12,000 “Red Feather services.” 

These services are provided by pri- 
vate social agencies with programs cov- 
ering care of children and old people, 
health improvement, and many other 
aspects of community welfare. One 
third of this year’s total Chest budget 
will go for youth services, such as 
Scouting, summer camps, and YMCA. 
What's Behind It: 

The Community Chest rolls many 
fund-raising drives into one. Most 
charitable organizations depend for 
their funds upon gifts from private citi- 
zens. In the past each organization ran 
its Own money-raising campaign. In 
some large cities there were as many as 
200 separate drives for support of so- 
cial agencies every year. 

In 1887, Denver, Colorado, decided 
to have a single financial drive for all 
its social agencies. This was the first 
use of the Community Chest idea. The 
national Community Chest organization 
was set up in 1918. 

The idea spread until most cities with 
a population above 25,000, and many 
with smaller populations, raise the funds 
for their social agencies through their 
local Community Chest. 


THE FAR EAST 


REDS IN INDONESIA. The re- 

volt started by the Communists in 

Java seems to have boomeranged. 
On September 18, the Reds seized the 
Madiun area of central Java and pro- 
claimed a Soviet regime for Indonesia, 
islands just off Southeast Asia. 

The young Indonesian republic took 
action to meet the Red challenge. The 
provisional parliament at Jogjakarta 
voted President Achmed Soekarno un- 
limited powers for three months to deal 
with the communists. Units of the Indo- 
mesian army started a march on Madiun. 


’» Last week government forces recap- 



















THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





Acme 


Girlie, 14-month-old fawn, is being sent by 
New Jersey 4-H Club members as a goodwill 
gift to youngsters of Montevideo, Uruguay. 


tured Madiun, main stronghold of the 
Reds, after an eight-day campaign. 
Mopping up action is continuing in the 
regions south of the city still held by the 
communists. 

The Indonesian republic has spurned 
offers of military aid from the Dutch, 
who formerly controlled Indonesia. In- 
donesian leaders declared that ,their 
army is fully capable of handling the 
situation, and blamed the Netherlands 
government for having “created favor- 
able circumstances” for communist agi- 
tation. 

Leading the communist revolt is a 
mystery man, known only as “Muso.” 
He arrived in Java from Moscow on 
August 12, after spending 22 years in 
Russia. Muso is believed to be 50 years 
old and a native of Java. Little is known 
about his background, except that he 
participated in an unsuccessful uprising 
against the Dutch regime in 1926. He 
then escaped to Russia. 

What’s Behind It: 

The communist uprising in Indonesia 
is attributed by observers to an alleged 
“Asian Cominform,” resulting from re- 
cent meetings of international commu- 
nist leaders in China and India. 

At these meetings, attended by Soviet 
delegates, plans are supposed to have 
been made for uprisings, disturbances, 
and terrorism in countries in Southeast 
Asia. Since these meetings communists 
have “suddenly” become more aggres- 
sive in Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 

Because of the resentment of the In- 





donesian people against the Netherlands 
government, the Reds have considered 
Indonesia a particularly fertile field for 
planting communism. 

The Indonesian republic consists of 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Ma- 
dura—all of them former Dutch Colo- 
nies, with a population of 57,000,000 
people. 

After the Japanese surrender in 1945, 
the people on these islands renounced 
allegiance to the Netherlands and set 
up the Republic of Indonesia. This re- 
public was finally recognized by the 
Dutch on March 25, 1947. 

Later, however, new differences de- 
veloped between the Dutch and the 
Indonesians. Each side blamed the 
other for failing to live up to the agree- 
ment. In the summer of 1947, the 
Dutch government launched military 
operations—which it called “police ac- 
tion”—and drove the republic’s forces 
out of the richest sections of Java and 
Sumatra. 

The matter came up before the 
United Nations which ordered both 
sides to cease fire. Under this truce 
agreement fighting stopped last January, 
but no final settlement has been reached. 
The dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands is one of the problems to 
be taken up at the present session of 
the U. N. General Assembly. 


BOLTS & NUTS, Unlike suspend- 
ers or braces, bolts and nuts mean 
the same thing in English English 
and in American English. 
But you can’t get an English bolt to fit 
an American nut and vice versa. 
Reason? Each country uses different 
screw threads. 

Industrial users have been complain- 
ing for 50 years. At last, early this 
month something was done about it. 
The “something” is an agreement by 
the United States and Britain adopt- 
ing a standardized screw thread. 

The development of a system of 
standards for the threading of nuts and 
bolts will make the products of British 
and American manufacturers inter- 
changeable. It is a major step toward 
general industrial standardization. 

Canada is also joining the Anglo- 


American agreement. The standardiza- 
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tion will provide vital savings in time 
' and labor. 


But there is considerable 
expense involved in the change of in- 
dustrial dies and taps. This may 
amount to as much as $300,000,000. 
Consequently, the adoption of the new 
thread is expected to be gradual. 

In addition to peacetime advantages, 
the achievement of common standards 
for nuts and bolts will facilitate stand- 
ardization of weapons, various types of 
aircraft parts, and the many other war 
goods. 

e * g 


WESTERN MILITARY POOL. 

Spurred by the deepening East- 

West crisis, the Western European 

democracies are laying plans for 

joint defense against aggression. 
The defense ministers of the Western 
Union (Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) _re- 
cently held a two-day conference in 
Paris. There they set up the frame- 
work for a closely-knit defense system 
under a supreme Western military 
command. 

The defense ministers announced the 
creation of a permanent staff organiza- 
tion which includes “the nucleus of a 
land, air, and naval command with a 
permanent military chairman.” 

It was the selection of this “chair- 
man” (actually, a Commander in 
Chief) that hit a snag. The first man 
named was “Monty,” Field Marshal 








FIRST VOTES FOR “‘FIRST CITIZENS” 


Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, the 
top British military leader in World 
War II. 

But fighting France’s famed leader 
ofthe same war, Gen. Charles De 
Gaulle, strenuously objected. De 
Gaulle resented placing the military 
organization under British leadership 
and basing it in Britain. “Europe,” he 
said, “should be defended in Europe.” 
While not at present within the French 
government, De Gaulle’s objections 


carried enough weight to defer 
France’s official approval of Mont- 
gomery. 


For the same reason, French Gen. 
Alphonse-Pierre Juin declined last week 
to accept a command post under Mont- 
gomery. French leaders now seem to 
favor the appointment of an American 
as Commander in Chief, and thus 
commit the: United States to more 
active participation in the Western 
defense plan. 

What's Behind It: 

The crux of the entire plan is 
American aid. It has been estimated 
that the Western Union would need 
45 divisions (about 500,000 men) to 
hold an enemy army at the Rhine River. 
That means a good deal of military 
equipment which Europe, in its present 
condition, cannot manufacture. 

The only apparent source is the 
United States. The Western European 
countries hope that some sort of a new 


met eet ; 








announced that his country has dropped 





Navajo Indian John‘ Tdaea registers to vote in a New Mexico county clerk’s of- 
fice marking the end of restrictions against Indian voting. In July a state court 
ruling invalidated Arizona’s law against Indian voting rights. A month later a 
Federal District Court decided that New Mexico’s constitutional provision keeping 
Indians from voting was contrary to the U. S. Constitution and therefore imvalid. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


ATOMIC SPLIT. There is still a 
split on the control of the split — 
atom. And there is only faint hope 
of solution. : 
At the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris, the atomic issue was 
moved up last week to first place on 
the agenda, déspite the opposition of 7% 
the Big Powers, who had reserved: that | ~ 
spot for the Palestine problem. x 

In January, 1946—at the first General 
Assembly session—the U.N. set up an 
Atomic Energy Commission, which has 
since held 220 meetings. 

The American plan for the interna- 
tional control has been supported by all 
the non-Communist nations in the U. N. 
Commission. Only Russia and her 
satellites are opposed to it. 

Here are the main points of differ- 
ence: the United States calls for the 
establishment of an international con- 
trol authority with complete powers of 
inspection and punishment for viola- 
tions. After these safeguards were 
fully established, all atomic bomb 
facilities and information would be 
turned over to the authority. The plan 
also insists that the Big Power -veto 
should be eliminated within the atomie 
energy authority. 

Russia, on the other hand, wanted 
all atomic weapons destroyed im- 
mediately—as the first step; then con- 
trols would be worked out, based on a 
sort of national honor system, with each 
country acting as its own policeman. 
Russia also insisted on the Big Power 
veto in all matters pertaining to the out- 
lawing of the atom. 

Last week Soviet delegate Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky made what seemed on the 
surface as a concession. He suddenly 





























































its demand for prohibition of the A- 
bomb before international control. 

Russia was now willing, he said, to 
have treaties outlawing the atom bomb 
and establishing international control ~~ 
drawn up and put into effect simultane- ~~ 
cusly. 

The new Russian attitude was re 
ceived by Western delegates with little 
enthusiasm. They regarded Vishinsky’s « ~ 
statement as a “trick.” U.S. delegate 
Warren R. Austin said he frankly 
doubted the sincerity of the proposal. 

eee 


GLOBAL MISTAKES. Solemn ~ 
moments at the General Assembly — 
were relieved by a few bright 
spots. . Se 
There was the case, for instance, of the 
delegate who wanted to put through’ 
telephone call to the U. N. Palestine 
Commission headquarters at Rhodes. 
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The French telephone operator was 
The delegate tried to be help- 
and explained, “you know, Rhodes, 

_ the Island of Rhodes.” 

The call was put through—but to 
Rhode Island, U. S. A. 

The delegates are also chuckling over 
the “boner” pulled by, Mr. Vishinsky. 
In a recent speech attacking American 
“warmongering,” he referred to an Esso 
(Standard Oil) map as showing “The 
Third World War, Pacific Theatre Of 
Military Operations.” 

Actually it developed that the map 
was one of a series that Esso Marketers 
published during World War II. The 
one which aroused the ire of Vishinsky 
was captioned, “A third war map’—in 
other words, the third map in the 
series. 

Mr. Vishinsky scored high for effort, 
and zero for accuracy. 


POLAR REGIONS 


PEARY & NARES WERE HERE. 
It was just an old bottle hidden 
under a heap of stones. 
But that old bottle, found on the bleak 
shore of farthest-North Canada, is a 
link that unites three great eras of Arc- 
tic exploration. 

The first chapter of this three-part 
story was written in 1875-76. Most of 
the Arctic was still unknown. The Brit- 
ish government, its interest in the far 
worth kindled by recent German and 
Scandinavian expeditions, sent out a 
two-ship exploring mission. 

One of these ships, the Alert sailed 
farther north than any ship had ever 
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gone before. The Alert stopped at Cape 
Sheridan on Ellsmere Island, Canada, 
about 450 miles from the North Pole. 
There, following exploring tradition, 
Captain G. S. Nares of the Alert built a 
cairn, or stone pile, and left in it a 
record of his arrival. 

We skip 30 years to Chapter Two. In 
1905 Commander Robert E. Peary (pro- 
nounced like Pier E) of the U.S. Navy 
visited Cape Sheridan. He found Nares’ 
records. Peary also followed exploring 
custom. He took Nares’ records, but 
left a copy, along with a note of his own, 
in a bottle under another cairn. 

Four years later, on another expedi- 
tion, Peary became the first man to 
reach the North Pole. 

For. 43 years Peary’s bottle lay undis- 
turbed. In the meantime stouter ships, 
use of airplanes, and establishment of 
Arctic weather stations made the far 
north better known and more useful. 

A symbol of the Arctic’s new role in 
man’s service was the arrival at Cape 
Sheridan August 3 of a U.S. Coast 
Guard vessel looking for sites for new 
weather stations. At Cape Sheridan 17 
men went ashore. Suddenly ice floes 
bore down on the ship and forced it to 
stand out to sea. 

A helicopter went to bring back the 
men on shore. Charles J. Hubbard of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, riding on the 
last trip back to the ship suggested 
trying to find Peary’s cairn. Almost at 
once he spotted the right place, and 
wrote Chapter Three of the saga. 


CONGRESS AT WORK & 


ATOM SPIES. Has President Tru- 
man’s Administration failed to 
prosecute spies who stole atomic 
bomb secrets for Russia? 
The answer is yes, according to the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The Committee made public 
charges against five Americans, two of 
them atomic scientists. These five, said 
the Committee, obtained secret atomic 
information and transmitted it to 
Russia. 

The Committee went on to claim that 
President Truman and the FBI had 
failed to act, although they supposedly 
knew about the espionage. 

The Department of Justice took an 
entirely different view. Its spokesmen 
claimed that the cases had already been 
investigated, and that there was not 
enough evidence to prosecute. 

Following this, Rep. John McDowell 
(R., Pa.) who headed the House Com- 
mittee’s investigation, suggested that 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark be im- 
peached if he continued to take no 
action. 

What's Behind It: 
There is more than possible atomic 
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The Water's Almost Out 


energy espionage behind the story. The 
added element is politics. 

Observers agree that the Republican. 
led House Committee is anxious to place 
heavy blame on the Truman Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Truman answered in ® 
similar vein. The President said the 
Committee has “hindered the work of 
the FBI,” and had attempted to take’ 
over the “constitutional functions of 
Federal grand juries and courts.” 

Further action on the supposed atomic 
spy ring will doubtless wait until after . 
Election Day. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


AH-CHOOO!! The common cold 

has a new enemy—penicillin dust. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association holds out new hope for re- 
lief from that scourge of winter, the 
common cold. Inhaling the dust of 
penicillin directly into nose, throat, and 
lungs, has cured cold symptoms in one 
to three days, the publication reports. 
Of 169 patients treated, 42 per cent 
were considered fully cured and 38 per 
cent showed considerable improvement. 

«ee 

NEW MINERAL. “Sengierite,” 

newest of minerals, may prove to 

be a rich source of uranium, the 

raw material of atomic energy. 
Sengierite, emerald-green substance re- 
cently discovered in mines of the Bel- 
gian Congo, haw been named for Edgard 
Sengier, Congo mining executive. 

The new mineral contains three valu- 
able metals. It is 60 per cent uranium, 
15 to 20 per cent vanadium, and 10 to 
15 per cent copper. It may become an 
important strategic material—provided 
there’s enough of it to make it worth 
using. 

More than 100 uranium-bearing min- 
erals are known. But only pitchblende * 
and carnotite are found in large enough 


quantities to be commonly used for pro- 


duction of uranium. 
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HENRY GRANT, SICK! 
WELL, THERE GOES 
THE BIG DEBATE. 


WARREN, YOU VE 
GOT TO TAKE 

HANK’S PLACE 
AGAINST THAT 
_ CENTERVILLE CHAMP, 






















| WANT -To win, [a 

aon eourane | MIT YOU TO 
WIN » THEY 
ON IT, TOO. FouaHT TO GET YOU 
os A PORTABLE .YOU 

KNOW-"MAKE SURE 
YOUR WORK Is UN- 

DERSTOOD-TYPE IT | 
BON YOUR UNDERWOOD 

















SON, WHEN SANDRA TOLD ME HOW SHE 
TVPED YOUR NOTES FOR You, | DECIDED 
'O GIVE YOU A PRIZE YOU CAN USE ALL 
YOUR LIFE.1T’S VUST 
UKE HERS , AN 
UNDERWOOD CHAMPION 
PORTABLE. 
























NOW | CAN 
*MAKE 
SURE MY WORK 1S 
UNDERSTOOD ~JsLL 
TYPE IT ON mY 
UNDERWOOD." 





















































ANO THIROLY...AND 
THIROLY.. GULP-t CAN'T ) —_~ > 
SEEM TO MAKE OUT THIS 

THIRD POINT, PROFESSOR 


NO MATTER HOW I TRY, 
1 CAN‘T SEEM TO READ 
MY NOTES. * FROSTY” 
SAVS VLL NEVER BEAT 
THAT CENTERVILLE 









PROBABLY 
HIS NOTES 
ARE THING 
BUT SCRIBBLES 

LIKE ALL HIS hi 
WRITTEN WORK. 












WHIRLWIND. - 



























sae f CONGRATULATIONS TO 
—_ peers WEST HIGH AND TO 
AND LY .0% WARREN HOWARD.) 
v N 

- YOUNG MA Nous sanona ano 

WIS NOTES, MRS.HOWARD UNDERWOO 

1 TYPED THEM ON MY MASTERLY JOB), TABLE . 

UNDERWOOD. HELPED ME WIN. 































Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Warren 

Howard’s experience. You'll get along 

better in school with neatly typed home- 

work and classroom papers. 

Ask your dad to give you a portable ... 
‘to buy it from his nearest Authorized 

Underwood Typewriter Dealer. Tell him 


to be sure it’s an Underwood Champion. 
© 1948 
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Underwood Corporation -etypewriter leader 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
atte Sales and Service Everywhere of the world 











STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 





|. FIGURING THE POLLS 

What’s your P. Q. (Poll Quotent)? 
Test your knowledge of public opin- 
ion polls. Write in the blank space in 
front: of each question, the number of 
the word or phrase which correctly 
answers the question. Each counts 4. 
Total 16. . 


—a. What is usually considered as the 
“allowable error” in pre-election polls? 
1. 10 per cent 
2. 85 per cent 
8. 4 per cent 
4. 2/10ths of one per cent 


—b. Who conducts the public-opinion 
polls for Fortune magazine? 
1. Gallup 3. Javits 
2. Roper 4. Crossley 
—c. Why did the Literary Digest poll 
fail to predict the Presidential election 
results accurately in 1936? 
bk. It didn’t poll enough people. 
2. It polled too many people. 
$. It was “fixed” to help the Liberal 
party. 
4. It didn’t poll a representative 
group of people. 
—d, What is the popular name given 
to the ratings made by one prominent 
Opinion poll of radio programs and 
stars? 
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1. Javitratings 3. I[SOratings 
2. Radioratings 4. Hooperratings 


My score 


lt, GREECE 


Write the word which correctly 
answers each question in the blank in 
front of the question. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 


& £2... Fhe name-of what 
Greek town is the source of our word 
currants? 





2. SSS—:s«W Watt is thee chief 
beast of burden in Phototla’s town? 
3. 4. 


5. _.._____————s What are the three 
chief farm products in the part of 
Greece where Photoula lives? 


a rr ee 


ill. GREAT ISSUES: GOVERNMENT 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases place a “D” if it 
correctly describes democracy as we 
know it in the United States; a “C” if 
it correctly describes communism as 
—— in the U. S. S. R.; and an 

’” if it does not correctly describe 


et, Each counts 4. Total 32. 
—1. absolute monarchy, in which 


the king’s word is law 


—2. people rule’ through their 
elected representatives 
— 3. only one legal political party 


— 4. no government regulation of 
economic affairs 

. right to criticize the govern- 
ment is respected 

. secret police is an important 
government agency 

. belief in fascist principles as 
stated by Mussolini 


—8. chief executive is responsible to 
the people 
My score 
IV. KOREA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which completes the sentence. Each 
counts 4. Total 32. 

— a. The population of Korea is 

1. 1,000,000 


2. 30,000,000 

3. 75,000,000 

4. 145,000,000 
__b. The Korean peninsula, in land 
area, is about the size of 

1. Rhode Island 

2. Siberia 

3. the United States west of the 

Mississippi 

4. Minnesota 
—_c. All of the following are impor- 
tant mineral resources of Korea, ex- 
cept 

1. coal | 

2. graphite 

3. rubber 

4. copper 
__d. The percentage of Korean soil 
fit for farming is, about 

1. 20 

2. 50 

8. 75 

4. 93 


—e. most of Korea’s industry is in 

1. the Soviet zone 

2. the American zone 

3. Seoul 

4. Japan 
—f. All of the following have ruled 
in Korea at some time in history, ex- 
cept 

1. Great Britain 

2. Japan 

8. China 

4, Mongols ones, 
__g. The country which controlled 
Korea during World War II was 

1. Japan 

2. Russia 

8. United States 

4, China 


—_h. The first president of Tai Han 
Min-kook is 

1. Kublai Khan 

2. Wang Kien 

3, Chosen 

4. Syngman Rhee 


My score My total score 











My name 


CQ for issue of October 13, 1948 
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homogeneous (hd mé jé né is) — An 
‘adjective. Homogeneous comes from two 
Greek words which mean the same race 
(or the same kind). When the people in 
“@ group are alike, the group is said to be 

. In geometry, identical tri- 
_ angles are called homogeneous triangles. 







That means that the triangles are alike. 

nationalizing (ndsh in 4l iz ing) —A 
participle of the verb nationalize. Na- 
tionalizing means turning ownership over 
to the national government of a country. 
The British government is nationalizing 
some industries which in the past have 
been privately owned. 

Buddhists (Bdod dhists) — Plural of 
the noun Buddhist. Buddhists are follow- 


ers of the religious teachings of Buddha, 
who lived in India more than 500 years 
before Christ. Buddha taught that people 
should follow the “Eightfold Path” of 
right belief, right resolve, right word, 
right act, right life, right effort, right 
thinking, and right meditation. 
Shintoists (shin t6 ists)—A_ plural 
noun. Most Shintoists are Japanese, who 


spread the religious cult, shinto, in Korea. 
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Sy IT 1S AN 
HONOR TO 
MEET YOu, 
COLONEL 
MIRANDA, 
AFTER THE HELP 
YOU GAVE US 
IN WINNING 
INDEPENDENCE. 


GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, 
YOUR NAME 


{Ss AN 
INSPIRATION 
TO ALL 
WHO LOVE 
FREEDOM. 


THESE COLORS OF 
RED, BLUE, AND YELLOW 
WILL BE OUR FLAG. 


IN THE NAME OF ALMIGHTY GOD, 
VENEZUELA IS FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND 
/NDEPENDENT. 





A VENEZUELAN 
NAMED MIRANDA, 
HE I$ A SOLDIER OF |, 
. GREAT COURAGE. 








YOU SHOULD NOT BE SURPRISED 
TO FIND ME FIGHTING IN THIS 
REVOLUTION. AS YOU WELL 

KNOW, LIBERTY IS MY 
FAVORITE GODDESS 
































THE TROUBLE IS, MIRANDA, OUR 
COUNTRYMEN DO NOT KNOW YOU. THEY DO 
NOT TRUST YOU. THAT IS WHY THEY DID NOT. 


fy BUT I SHALL 
mex TRY AGAIN. 


IT tS MIRANDA‘S 
FAULT. HIS REPUBLIC 
(S AGAINST THE WILL 











RUCK STRIKE LOOMS” 
screamed the headlines of New 
York City’s newspapers one day 
last month. Housewives grabbed their 
~ market baskets and rushed to the near- 
est grocery stores. 
You would, too, if you were Mrs. 
Tony Romano of Apartment 4-B, 312 
_ West 2lst Street, New York City. For 
that matter, a big truck or railroad 


strike would alarm you if you lived in , 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, or in 
any large American city. A strike or a 
snowstorm—if it Jasts more than a few 
days—will stop the vital flow of food, 
medicine, and fuel into the city. 

Sometimes when Mrs. Romano’s re- 
turning from the neighborhood theater 
at night, she pauses to watch the big- 
muscled men unload supertrailers of 
food in front of the Easyway Market 
near her home. “So many good things to 
eat,” she sighs. She notes the crates 
of peaches, oranges, cucumbers, lettuce; 
the carcasses of beef, veal, and mutton; 
the boxes of canned soups, vegetables, 
and fruits; the cases of milk; the butter 
and the eggs. 

She doesn’t spend much time think- 
ing of how all these goods were trans- 
ported to the city. She doesn’t know 
that it takes as much as 40 freight cars 
of milk, 600 carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 180 carloads of livestock, 
or 40 carloads of live poultry to supply 
the people of New York for a single 
day. Additional food arrives by great 
trucks which speed day and night over 
our highways toward city markets. Tons 
of goods also arrive on ships and some 
come by air. 

City streets hum with trucks deliver- 
~ ing smaller quantities of food, clothing, 


New York Central System 


Long-distance passengers and commuters jam big-city’s rail terminals. 


furnishings, building materials, and 
other commodities from one place in 
the city to another. The growth of 
supermarkets, chain stores, and vend- 
ing machines has expanded city truck- 
ing services. Outward bound, also, 
freight trains and freight trucks leave 
the city daily with factory goods. 

As the city awakens in the morning, 
some factory workers finish a hurried 
breakfast and jump into their autos — 
en route to centrally located factories 
which employ thousands of workers. 
Other workers living in the suburbs 
hurry down to their local stations to 
catch the commuter trains into the city. 
Before this traffic slackens, thousands 
of clerical workers and sales people, as 
well as early-shopping housewives, 
leave home for the crowded downtown 
areas of stores and skyscraper office 
buildings. 

Many take the city streetcars, sub- 
way trains, buses, elevated trains, and 
taxis. Fast commuter trains arrive every 
few seconds at the downtown terminals. 
More than half of the passengers going 
through large-city railway , terminals 
are commuters coming in from nearby 
towns. 

Why do so many people want to 
live in the city? Why do they all want 
to be in the same areas at once? And 
what can be done about the problems 
of modern city traffic? 


The Growth of Cities 


Today about six out of every ten 
Americans live in towns and cities. This 
was not always true. In 1790, nineteen 
out of every twenty Americans lived 
in the country. Even before 1800, the 
Industrial Revolution—the rapid inven- 








First in a series on Problems 
of Modern Transportation 


tion of power machinery and _ the 
growth of the factory system—was laying 
the groundwork to change the living 
habits of Americans. As factories sprang 
up, people flocked around the factories 
to tend the machines. 

Half a century later, the Machine Age 
hit the farm. The new factories turned 
out tractors, cultivators, steel plows, 
harvesters, planters, among other things. 
These made it possible for one farm- 
hand to do the work formerly done by 
15 or 20. The farms no longer needed 
so many workers, but they easily fed 
the swelling population of the cities. 

Cities grew because they were 
situated in areas suitable to the factory 
system; they were near raw materials, 
cheap sources of power, or cheap trans- 
portation, But the average city grew 
without much planning. In the horse- 
and-buggy days, the towns were laid 
out with one or more broad main streets 
for downtown businesses. Around this 
central area was a series of rectangles 
containing the homes of the citizens— 
the houses facing narrow, tree-lined 
streets. These narrow streets were ade- 
quate for the buggy transportation of 
the period. Nearly every prosperous 
family had a barn back of its house and 
kept a horse or two. Most people walked 
to work and to do their shopping. 

Then came the factories. Millions of 
immigrants poured into the country to 
work in the factories. Thousands of 
farm people moved into towns. The 
towns mushroomed into great cities. 
Even villages ‘which remained small 
found that their streets were not suit- 
able to the quick passage of all the 


automobiles that the villagers bought. F 
In 1895 there were only four auto=) 
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mobiles registered in this country. An 
auto was a curiosity. No one then could 
foresee that there'd be more than 
35,000,000 motor vehicles on our streets 
and highways in 1948. No one could 
guess that one out of every two people 
over sixteen years old would be a li- 
censed driver. 

As more and more city people bought 
cars, streets became more congested 
with traffic. Auto makers built cars that 
would travel a mile a minute, but nar- 
row city streets, crowded with traffic, 
permitted safe speeds of only 10 to 20 
miles an hour. 

Main highways were routed through 
the hearts of cities. Business people felt 
that such routings would put their 
towns “on the map” and help business. 
As drivers increased their driving speeds 
on roads built for horses and buggies, 
traffic accidents increased. 


The Metropolitan City 


As the population of our cities leap- 
frogged into the hundreds of thousands 
and even millions, the cities themelves 
changed. The three to six-story down- 
town buildings gave way to skyscraper 
office buildings. In some cities, the 
tree-shaded yards with individual fam- 
ily homes were replaced by row-houses 
which occupy every inch of land. and 
house from three to 20 or 30 families in 
small apartments. In new sections of the 
city, housing projects were built to 
furnish homes to hundreds of families. 

The small factories along the water- 








ways were replaced by “factory-towns” 
with scores of large buildings, ware- 
houses, storage yards, and _ shipping 
facilities—for ships, freight trains, and 


TS Sl 
A. F. Sozie from Gendreau 


Heavy motor traffic clogs the narrow streets of city business districts. 


~ 


trucks. Many have parking lots for 
workers’ cars. 

A large part of the city’s traffic prob- 
lem is caused by the fact that thousands 
of people must get to and from work 
at about the same time daily. They don’t 
all move in the same direction. Motor- 
ists going to the factory districts must 
cross streets carrying heavy traffic to 
the downtown office-shopping district. 

In addition to the problem of getting 
to and from work safely and quickly, 
the city motorist faces the problem of 
finding a place to park. The streets in 
the central area cannot possibly offer 
perking room for all the cars in the 
downtown area. 

Of course, public transportation— 
buses, streetcars, “els,” subways, ferries, 
and commuter trains—solves some of the 
traffic problem. They make it possible 
for many people to get from one place 
to another without using private means 
of transportation—usually automobiles. 
But they help cause other problems— 
street congestion is one. Another is how 
to support these public vehicles when 
the rates charged passengers do not pay 
the costs of operation. Should a city 
own its: own subway system, for ex- 
ample, and tax citizens to help pay the 
operating expenses? Or should the sys- 
tem remain in private hands and charge 
passengers what the service really 
costs? If the fares charged commuters 
coming into the cities from suburbs 
do not pay the expenses, should the 
rates be raised until the business does 












“Rapid Transit” 


American cities began to provide 


public transportation long before autos 
were invented, In the early 1800's cities 


like Boston and New York had horse-— 


drawn “omnibuses” each carrying about 
a dozen passengers. About 1832 the 
buses were put on tracks to make it 
easier for the horses to pull them. In 
1884 Cleveland began using streetcars 
with electric motors and overhead trol- 
leys. This type of streetcar became very 
popular and its use spread through the 
United States. 

In 1888 a Chicago firm built the first 
elevated railroad—tracks on steel trestles, 
carrying steam trains. But more recently 
some of the bigger cities (Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York) have 
put their rapid transit systems under- 
ground. These subway trains can move 
rapidly underground because they are 
not interrupted by cross traffic. The 
gasoline bus also has become popular 
in city transportation. Many people 
prefer the buses since they make good ~ 
time running on boulevards and other 
streets where trucks and streetcars aren't 
permitted. 

Increasingly often, travelers arriving 
from other cities come by airplane and 
land at outlying airports. Sometimes it 
takes nearly as long to travel downtown 
from an air terminal as the entire trip 
by air takes. 

During rush hours—when workers 
are going to or coming from work—all 
units of a city’s transportation system 
are crowded with passengers. “Move to 
the rear,” the conductors admonish pas- 
sengers as more people try to squeeze 
into a streetcar or bus. Every available 
seat is taken and thousands of people 
“hang from the straps” for support as 
they ride to work. Others push their 
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way through terminals to catch com-~ 7% 


muter trains. “Something should be 
done about these mobs,” they mutter. 
Modern transportation is big busi- 
ness and has many big problems, as we 
have seen in this article. How can cities 
solve the problem of downtown park- 
ing? How can they provide adequate 
safeguards to make city driving reason- 
ably safe for both motorists and 


pedestrians? How can cities develop an ~~ 


adequate public as well as private trans- 
portation system? 
Promising solutions for these trams- 


portation problems will be considered — ; 


in the second article in this series which — 
will appear in our November 10 issue. 
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“MMHAT man is dangerous! Ignore 
him!” 

My interpreter-guide spoke crisply, 
urgently. A thin, white-faced man with 
@ sensitive, intellectual face had edged 
over to me on a park bench. This was in 
Moscow, Russia, in 1926. 

The man did not look dangerous, so 
for a few moments I ignored my guide 
instead of him. I listened to his-story, 
told in good English. He had been a 
university professor who had lost every- 
thing in the revolution of 1917. Any- 
body who had anything worth having 
before 1917 was, according to my in- 
formant, marked for persecution. This 
man was not begging. He was just try- 
ing to convince me that the new Russia 
had a darker hidden side in addition to 
the enlightened social projects that were 
shown me day after day. 

I had included Russia in my Euro- 
pean trip because I was curious, not 
because I had theories pro or con that 
I wanted to confirm. So I listened will- 
ingly. Except for that one tragic figure, 
most of what I saw in those few weeks 
in Soviet Russia showed a spirit of 
enthusiasm. This huge, clumsy, poor 
but good-natured people had over- 
thrown the czars, and was proud of it. 

Twenty-two years later but under the 
same leader, the Russians are still talk- 
ing about freedom. Do they mean it? 


Rival Forms of Government 


In the world today there are, in the 
Main, just two kinds of government. 
Our nation, the United States, is the 
chief example of one kind. Russia is 
the chief example of the other. Each 
» imsists that the welfare of its people, 
indeed of the whole world, is the pri- 
mary aim of its kind of government. 

How sincere and how valid is this 
claim on the part of each? Do political 
freedom and economic welfare nat- 
» urally go together? Does a high degree 
_@f individual liberty mean that part of 





the people will injure and oppress the 
other part? Must a nation dictate every- 
thing its citizens do in order to guaran- 
tee that they will all have enough to 
eat? These questions are both political 
and economic. This month we are dis- 
cussing government or politics. Next 
month we shall look at the economic 
side of the picture. 

Why do we need government? Here’s 
one answer. Imagine yourself on a trans- 
atlantic liner before the days of radio. 
Your ship is alone in a watery world of 
its own. A member of the crew becomes 
unruly. The captain orders him put in 
irons. A hurricane strikes. You are 
ordered to keep off the deck. A case of 
smallpox breaks out among the pas- 
sengers. The man is quarantined in the 
isolation ward. For the protection of all, 
individual liberty is curtailed. The ship’s 
officers must have authority to meet 
such emergencies. 

That is one of the simplest and oldest 
forms of government. You may say it is 
autocratic-that a ship can’t be like 
a modern self-governing community. 
True, but a government, no matter what 
its form, has to be strong enough to 
deal with extraordinary situations, or it 
soon won’t be a government. 


Freedom’s Rocky Road 


' We shall not attempt to review here 
forms of government or theories about 
it that have prevailed in the past. His- 
tory tells us how government by the 
people has seesawed up and down 
through the centuries on a political 
teeter-totter, the other end of which is 
boss rule, or dictatorship. 

You have heard about the absolute 
monarchies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when kings did pretty 
much as they pleased. 

You have read about the revolutions 
of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, which brought to 
many countries a degree of freedom 
and popular government they had never 
previously known. 

You know of the political crime wave 
of our own century, when tyrant after 
tyrant asserted—and for too long a time 
got away with it—that he himself was 
the state, that the state was all, and 
that the individual citizen was nothing. 
That vicious doctrine of Fascism has had 
its day, and the governments that were 
built on it went down to defeat. But we 
must always be on our guard lest fascist- 


minded men creep batk into power. 

Well, as we have seen, there are on 
this planet today for the most part two 
rival forms of government. On one side 
is Communist Russia with the nations 
and ex-nations that agree with or bow 
to the Russian leaders. On the other 
side are the United States and Great 
Britain. Of course there are various 
forms of dictatorship left. But most of 
the rest of the world tags along with 
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eommunism or democracy, willingly or 
reluctantly, or is on the fence. 

Let’s consider what the two rival 
systems have to offer. In doing so, let’s 
be careful not to be fooled by words 
that have taken on new meanings. 


Old Words, New Meanings 


Originally, democracy meant rule by 
“demos”’—the people. It meant law- 
making by the people to whom the laws 
would apply, enforcement of the laws 
by the people who made them. Direct 
democracy in this strict sense is of 
course impossible except within groups 
small enough actually to meet together 
in person, like the ancient Greek city- 
states, or some Swiss cantons. 

As applied to larger than local units, 
democracy means government of the 
people, for the people, and as nearly as 
possible by the people (or by persons 
chosen by the people). A government 
by persons elected by the people to 
represent them is called a republic. The 
United States is a republic. 

For centuries democracy was a term 
of reproach, much as communism is 
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today. Even the founding fathers of our 
own country had so little faith in the 
wisdom and good intentions of the 
masses of the people that they set up 
a cumbersome “electoral college” to 
choose our President. Actually, of 
course, we choose electors who are 
pledged to vote for the man we want. 
Thus we try to adapt the words of our 
Constitution to changing situations. 
Even today, some people like to draw 
a sharp distinction between a republic 
and a democracy, insisting that a repub- 
lic is safer and more conservative. 

In recent years the word democracy 
has taken on pleasanter meanings. In an 
age when boss rule has endangered all 
human liberty, democracy has gained 
new importance as the opposite of one- 
man dictatorship. It has come to mean 
any form of government in which the 
chief power rests with the people under 
laws that everybody respects. 

True communism is a form of owner- 
ship and use of property. The word 
communism does not correctly describe 
either the government or the economic 
system of Russia. You have a right to 
be suspicious of humane-sounding tags 
on inhumane political packages. Never- 
theless Communist remains the name 
of the so-called political party that con- 
trols Russia. (We say so-called, because 
no party is really a party when it is the 
only political group that is permitted to 
exist.) Communism, therefore, has come 
to mean the form of government that 
prevails wherever the Communist Party 
is in power. 

Some feel that -the government of 
Britain is more truly popular than ours, 
despite the fondness of the British for 
playing the old-fashioned game of kings, 
lords, and dukes. The King, of course, 
is just a revered figurehead. The two 
houses of Parliament correspond to the 
two houses of our Congress. The House 
of Commons is elected by popular vote. 
The chief executive officer, the Prime 
Minister, is chosen by the majority party 
from its members iu Parliament and 
must resign from office at any time, if 
in a showdown vote Parliament dis- 
agrees with him. Under the British sys- 
tem it is impossible for the executive 
and the legislature to be controlled by 
different parties and thus become dead- 





locked, as in our government. 

With all our differences both in form 
and in reality, the people are the ulti- 
mate source of authority in both Britain 
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and the United States. Of course, this 
may not always work out in practice, 
for in any republic or limited monarchy, 
elected officials sometimes misrepresent 
the people. But when that happens, it is 
chiefly the people’s fault. The success 
of a democratic government depends 
largely upon the intelligence and alert- 
ness of its public. 


Russia’s One-Way Government 


Russia, to convince its people that 
they control their own welfare, claims 
that its system of government is the 
only genuine “democracy.” Let us 
examine it briefly to see how true this is. 

The chief lawmaking body of Russia 
is the Supreme Soviet, which consists of 
two large councils representing every 
section of the federation of Russian 
states. This would correspond to our 
Congress except that it meets seldom, 
has no power over international affairs, 
and is controlled by the Communist 
Party. The party in turn is managed by 
a Central Committee, with an all- 
powerful inner group of 14 men, known 
as the Political Bureau. 

Generalissimo Joseph Stalin is both 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
(we would call him Premier) and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party. 
In these two capacities he rules Russia. 
No voice can be raised against him, 
except possibly in secret sessions of the 
Political Bureau, of which, if not the 





master, he is at least the front before 
the world. 

Russia is a police state. The.Com- 
munist Party controls an elaborate net 
work of secret police, the MVD. These 
dictate the speech, writings, and actions 
of 193,000,000 people. Those who resist ~ 
or protest are exiled or “liquidated.” 

On the other hand, Russia is a suc- ~~ 
cessful “melting pot” of racial > 
and nationalities. There is conse : 
freedom in the administration of local ~ 
affairs—if this does not interfere with — 
the wishes of the arty. National plan- ~~ 
ning, in twenty-odd years, has brought 
about quite remarkable advances in in- 
dustry and in education. Russia has re- © 
pelled its invaders in time of war and 
in time of peace claims to have abol- 
ished unemployment. aM 

Any dictatorship has the advantage 
of greater unity and promptness of © 
action in an emergency. But would you 
want to pay for an occasional slight ~ 
advantage irf decisiveness by giving up ~ 
your freedom? For that is exactly what 
you would have to do under Com- ~ 
munism. In Russia, the Political Bureau 
may argue behind closed doors. The — 
other 192,999,988 of the Russian people 
do not dare to complain. Would you 
like to have such a system in America? ~~ 


Take Your Choice 


We Americans love to complain ~ 
against those in authority. That is how ~ 
we get things done. We know we can ~ 
always eliminate our faults by mobiliz- 
ing public opinion and campaigning for 
reforms. Democracy means that the way 
is open for citizens to bring about | 
needed changes by peaceful methods, = 

Look at the history of our Constitu- 
tion—its Bill of Rights forced upon Con- © 
gress by popular demand, and its 21 © 
amendments helping to perfect our 
democracy. For 150 years parties have ~ 
risen or fallen according to shifts in ~ 
public opinion. Movements of protest ~ 
have expressed themselves time and 
again, both within the major parties and 
through third parties. And today scores 
of political or economic reforms onee 
advocated by groups considered radical 
in their day have become realities 
through gradual action by Congress and” 
the courts. 

Yes, in a democracy we can change 
our minds without facing imprisonment ~ 
or the firing squad. And if you examine 
the actions and possibilities of each 
form of government, I believe you will 
be more than ever glad that you live 
our American republic, and more than 
ever determined to make your gener 
tions of citizens better than mine, — 
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Photos by Winifred McCulloch 


Photoule (in front) and her sister Voula. 





WOULD like to tell you about my 
village, Old Corinth. It is a typical 
farming village of southern Greece, 

but it is also historically interesting. It 
~ stands on the site of the classical Greek, 
and later the Roman, city of Co-inth. 
That ancient city on the Gulf of Corinth 
Was a great commercial center. Its 
ruined shops, temples, and streets are 
at the edge of our village. 

Our modern village is small and is 
spread out along dusty, unpaved roads. 
These roads show the mark of much 
traffic. Villagers pass by, usually bare- 
footed, for shoes are expensive and are 
sayed for long journeys and visits to 
town. Donkeys come along carrying 
heavy loads. Occasionally we see a 
horse or mule. Herds of goats or sheep 
are guided along by small shepherd 
boys. Some ducks and geese and many 
scurrying hens cross the road. Dogs 
bark fiercely at strangers. 


Inside a Greek House 

The houses in our village are one- 
Story, stone houses that are white- 
washed every year or two. They are 
built around a cobble-stone courtyard 
that is really like another room, for 
we eat and sometimes sleep out-of- 
doors in the long summer. Inside, the 
fooms are square and painted white. 
Although we don’t have much furni- 

ture, everything is neat and clean. 
our house we have three bed- 
fooms. Our beds are made by placing 
a large board across two wooden 
) “horses,” and piling two mattresses on 
‘top. The bedrooms have wooden 
floors. We have three other rooms with 
trend dirt floors. In one we store our 
food (vegetables and grapes, onions 
>that hang from the rafters, flour, a 
"Barrel for water, etc.). Another room 
has an open fireplace where my grand- 
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mother cooks our meals. A third room 
is for our donkey in the wintertime, for 
our donkey is a very important member 
of our household. He is slow but pa- 
tient, and though small he is strong 
and can carry heavy loads. Whenever 
we ride him we use a special wooden 
saddle on which we sit sideways. 

My father was captured by the Ger- 
mans during the war and later was 
killed. Now my mother does all the 
work on our farm. My two brothers, 
my sister, and I help as much as we 
can. I am 14 years old. 

On the fertile plain that lies between 
our village and the Corinthian gulf are 
vineyards of white Sultana grapes. 
When the grapes ripen in August they 
are picked and laid out to dry to be- 
come Sultana raisins, for which Corinth 
is world-famous. Almost every family 
in the village owns a strip of the vine- 
yard. The whole family helps to plant 
and tend the vines and to pick and 
dry the grapes. A large produce com- 
pany buys up all the raisins. 

Some of the vines are 25 years old, 
but every year they are cut down close 
to the ground and are never very tall. 
My mother owns two acres of vineyard. 
She has planted and taken care of it 
all alone, for we haven’t enough money 
to hire a laborer. She must pay the 
produce company for spraying the 
vines with insecticide, and must pay 
someone in the village for the water to 
irrigate them. It almost never rains in 
the summer, and the only water sources 
are wells that are owned by individual 
farmers. 

On the days we work in the vine- 
yard we leave home at 6 o'clock 
the morning. ‘It is a half-hour journey 
and very hot. In the middle of the day 
we rest in a small house in the vine- 
yard, and travel home in the late after- 
noon. Each vine yields about 20 large 
bunches of grapes. The company pays 
my mother about $500 for our crop. 

In Corinth there is also a small red 
grape that is allowed to dry to become 










Photoula’s grandmother in front of their home. 


currants. Did you know that the word 
“currant” comes from “Corinth”? These 
currants are now raised all over Greece. 

There are olive trees, too, with their 
beautiful, silvery green leaves. The 
olives ripen in October, but cannot. be 
eaten right away. They must be put 
into barrels of salt water and then in 
vinegar for about five months. 

Next to grapes and olives our most 
important crop is wheat. It ripens in 
July and is threshed and stored for 
winter bread. Some _ farmers raise 
tobacco but it is not an important crop 
here. The best Greek tobacco comes 
from Macedonia in the north. Although 
orange trees add a decorative note to 
our landscape. the fruit is bitter and we 
do not eat it. Our figs are delicious, 
though, and also our melons. 


Homespun Yarn 


My grandmother, like all the older 
women of the village, spins yarn from 
the fleece of our. sheep. She uses a 
home-made distaff on which the rough 
fleece is wound. By twisting a strand 
off to a spindle she makes a coarse but 
very strong yarn. This yarn is yellowish- 
white—the color of the wool as it grows 
on the sheep. 

In former times the women used to 
prepare dyes from herbs that grow on 
the mountain. Now they buy powdered 
dyes in the nearby seaport town of 
New Corinth. After dyeing skeins of 
yarn, my grandmother weaves blankets 
that add color to our white rooms. 

The old costumes of our people are no 
longer made and are seldom worn ex- 
cept on special festival days, I am very 
proud to have an embroidered jacket 
that belonged to my grandmother when 
she was a young girl. It is alt sewn by 
hand in a beautiful and rich design of 


brilliant colors. 
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Opinion Polls 
(Continued from page 11) 
1. In business and industry 

Years ago businessmen put ‘polling 
methods to work selling goods. Many a 
survey was made to find out who reads 
toothpaste ads, how many people eat 
oranges, and that sort of thing. 

The opinion-testers have been invent- 
ing new techniques in “market research.” 
A recent survey for a greeting-card 
maker used principles of psychology. 
Eight hundred people looked at a set of 
colored-ink blots. They showed definite 
preferences for certain colors and forms. 
The manufacturer at once set to work 
turning out cards with messages in the 
most favored colors and shapes. 

Having learned to use the polls to 
X-ray its customers, business is turning 
the X-ray on itself. Industrial and busi- 
ness concerns in at least 16 countries 
run polls of their employees. The polls 
check up on whether workers like their 
jobs, how they think production could 
be speeded up, or where a new wash- 
room ought to be installed. Often the 
results show. management what steps 
to take to bring about more friendly 
relations with employees. 

Public-opinion testers claim they can 
predict whether the public will like a 
proposed advertisement or a new design 
for a product — and be right 90 per cent 
of the time. 

This new technique of measuring 
public opinion before something hap- 
pens, instead of afterwards, is even 
being applied — 

2. In the arts 

Audience Research, Inc., a Gallup 
organization, decides whether proposed 
books, plays, or movies will “click.” 
Tests by AR even show where a story 
should be changed in order to attract 
more customers. No, it isn’t done with 
mirrors. Trained pollsters testing a forth- 
coming movie ask people. what they 
think of a suggested title, a proposed 
cast, and the idea for the script. Titles, 
casts, or scripts (or all three) may be 
reshuffled as a result of these tests. 
Sample audiences see the movie in pre- 
liminary form. Again changes may be 
made. Whole scenes that don’t please 
the sample audience may be rewritten 
or thrown out entirely. 

Before the public sees a movie, Audi- 
ence Research claims, it can predict 
within three per cent how much money 
the movie will make. 

Similar pre-tests are even being ap- 
plied to some novels. 


3. In government 

Poll questions often show what the 
American people are thinking about 
great national issues. How much do 
these polls affect the actions of legisla- 
tors? That’s hard to say. 
A survey of 52 Congressmen revealed 
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“Approaching the Crisis” 


that 40 per cent consider that polls are 
accurate. Of these 52 legislators, 33 per 
cent said they regard the polls as help- 
ful to the working of democratic gov- 
ernment, 24 per cent said the polls were 
harmful to democratic government, and 
43 per cent were neutral. 

An event in 1944 showed that Con- 
gress takes the polls very seriously. It 
was rumored that one of the major 
polling organizations had juggled the 
figures in its 1944 Presidential poll, 
with the aim of encouraging the Re- 
publicans. Congress held a full-scale 
investigation. 

(Incidentally, no proof of the charge 
was found.) 

One member of the present Congress 
is a_ pioneer in the use of polling in 
the political field. In 1946 Jacob K. 
Javits, running for Congress from a 
New York City district, published his 
views on national affairs in the news- 
papers, Then he had the Roper polling 
organization survey his district to see 
whether these views agreed with the 
opinions of the voters. Mr. Javits per- 
mitted the newspapers to publish the 
results of the poll, thus giving his op- 
ponents the full picture of campaign 
issues in that district. 

“Maybe this marks a new chapter in 
American politics,”. commented Mr. 
Roper. 

Federal administrators place a high 
value on opinion polls. In a survey, 60 
per cent of a group of administrators 
rated polls as generally accurate. Only 
six per cent felt they are harmful to 
democracy. Polls rated “tops” with this 
group as a guide to public opinion. 

4. In making war and making peace 

Public-opinion measurement was a 
“hush-hush” weapon of great impor- 
tance during the war. Nearly a dozen 


branches of the Government had their 





own public-opinion staffs. They 
watch of American morale, Were | 
people keeping their confidence 
Allied victory? Would they cooperate 
with food rationing? How many We 
Bonds would they buy? a 

Surveys along these lines helped the 4 
Government plan many policies, 

Overseas, surveys among German 
prisoners and European civilians showed 

“psychological-warfare” workers wheth- 
er our propaganda was making a better ~ 
impression than Hitler’s. 

Now polling methods help us in our 
fight to win the peace. A survey may 
reveal, for example, that German coal 
miners are discontented. The 
tion forces can take steps to lessen 
content before the men strike or riot. ” 

The polls also give an indication of 
whether the occupation is succeeding 
in winning our former enemies to peace- 
ful and democratic ways of life, The 
results of these surveys are not always 
encouraging. One poll in the British — 
zone of Germany showed that most ~ 
Germans are still Nazis at heart. ie 

Dr. Benjamin A. Cohen, U.N. assist- 
ant secretary, says that all U.N. officials ~ 
carefully study opinion polls on woe a 
affairs. 















































































5. In improving the community 
Methods developed in public-opinion 
testing are helping some communities 
(mostly in the Middle West so far) to — 
make their towns better places to live. ~~ 
Kansas City, a pioneer in this applica- 
tion of polling methods, began in 1942 
to ask citizens their opinions of the city > 
government and its services. Detroit has 
a similar Bureau of Government Re 
search. These polls are valuable in sey- 
eral ways. They help city @fficials plan — 
projects or services that the people 
want. They show up misunderstan 
about city affairs, and thus give officials — 
a chance to explain. Results of the polls 
are widely published and discussed, so 
that interest in civic affairs is stirred up. 
Another novelty is the use of surveys = 
to promote better living in rural areas. 
People in a neighborhood are asked. 
such questions as: “Which of your ~ 
neighbors are considered leaders in the ~ 
community? Whose advice would you~ 
ask in business or social matters?” i. 
Some people name certain persons, 4 
Others name different individuals. Often — 
investigators discover that two or o 
three persons are named again and 
again. Obviously their word carte 
great weight in the community. 

If you can interest the “natural teoidi é- 
ers” of a neighborhood ip some pro-— 
gram of action, you have a better 
chance of getting others in the neigh- 
borhood to cooperate. In the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, the Soil Conser 
tion Service is experimenting with t 
“leadership-selection” system to incre 
interest in soil conservation. 
































WISH it were within my power to ar- 
range for every man and woman in 
5. | this world to find a thousand-dollar 
bill. To discover a thousand-dollar bill 
suddenly, when you least expect it, is a 
sensation that each should experience 
** for himself at least once in his brief 
lifetime. 

And if this should happen to a young 
fellow in the morning of his life, to a 
fellow uncertain about his position and 
about what he wanted to do—in fact, 
if it should happen to anyone who 
needed it—it would touch off a spring 
that would release a whole world of 
hidden things. And most lively things, 
too. But it is not often that a thousand- 
dollar bill is ever lost or found, and the 
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only time I know it happened was quite 
recently, in a little town called Fair- 
view. 

Fairview is clean, orderly, well man- 
aged and quite pleased with itself. It 
is evervthing a model town should be, 
but it was fast asleep until last week. 
Now it is awake. buzzing with activity 
and destined to become a more im- 
portant place—all because a young fel- 
low bv the name of Henrv Armstrong 
found a thousand-dollar bill in the mid- 
Me of tho street last Friday morning at 
nine o'clock. 

Very few people in Fairview outside 
of those who work for the hank had 
ever seen a thousand-dollar bill. In fact 
when Henrv Armstrong stooned down 
to pick it up, it looked to him like a 
ten-dollar bill. When he unfolded it. it 
looked like a hundred-dollar bill. but 
then he blinked his eves and fixed them 
hard on the number in the corners of 
the note 
sand. There was no denving it. It was 
printed in full round numbers—not a 
dollar more or less. For a moment it 
seemed fantastic. 

Henry walked along the street slowlv. 
holding the bill in his hand. It was nine 
o'clock in the morning and he was on 
his wav to the office. But it was Fri- 
day, and his step was slightlv hesitant. 
for while Fridav was the dav the French 
& Jones Insurance Company made up 
the pav envelopes, still. . . 

Business had not been very active 
and the boss. Mr. French. had not been 
over-agreeable of late. He had made a 
lot. of noise about overhead and _ ex- 
penses and taxes and new regulations 
that cut nrofits and commissions and 
all those little details that hookkeepers 
mark down in bright red figures. Dur- 
ing the past month. several men had 
been laid off. and it was on Friday that 
thev always got the bad news. 

Henry had received several small 
and encouraging raises during his first 
couple of vears in the business, but dur- 
ing the past vear he had felt his position 
was not oversecure. That is why his 
steps were hesitant and he dreaded the 
sight of his Friday envelope. 

When the catalogue of the new dis- 


ind it rolled un to one thou- 


eases of man is tabulated I am sure” 
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Dollar Bill 


that they will find a certain corrosion 
of the mind caused by uncertainty. Un- 
certainty brings on fear and loss of con- 
fidence in yourself and in your relations 
to others. It is an acid that eats into the 
core of man’s nature and changes him 
without reason into something he should 
not be. But if you ever found a thou- 
sand-dollar bill, you might discover 
something unexpected in yourself. This 
is what happened to Henry. 

Anyone in Fairview would have told 
you that Henry Armstrong was a good 
boy. Some would even have told you 
that he was timid, afraid of his own 
shadow, modest, retiring and apprehen- 
sive. All these things were evident in 
Henry, at least on the surface. But such 
a conclusion would have been very 
wrong. With the thousand-dollar bill 
folded in his pocket he straightened up; 
he took a deep breath; his step became 
firm, his stride almost aggressive. 

He sailed into the office and called 
out as loudly as he could, “Is the boss 
in yet?” And when he was told that the 
boss was not in, he turned about and 
ordered, “You tell Mr. French I will be 
back shortly; I want to talk to him.” 
His words had the air of aggression. 
This would not have happened if the 
thousand-dollar bill had not been in his 
pocket. 

Henry walked down the street rap- 
idly until he came to the office of the 
Fairview Chronicle. Here he wrote out 
an advertisement to say that he had 
found a thousand-dollar bill; “Owner 
please communicate with Henry Arm- 
strong.” The clerk said it would cost 
$1.60 to run this advertisement, and 
Henry asked him if he might not come 
in after lunch and bring him the money, 
as he did not have $1.60 in change. He 
had only the thousand-dollar bill. This 
could not be decided by a mere clerk, 
and so the business manager was con- 
sulted, and he of course wanted the ad- 
vice of Mr. Young, the editor. 

Mr. Young was a man who enjoyed 
the ironies of life, and his remark was, 
“A fellow finds a thousand-dollar bill 
and he hasn’t got the dollar-sixty to 
advertise. . . . Well, hang it,” he said, 
“why should he advertise? Let me talk 
to him. No one has ever found a thou- 





‘sand-dollar bill in this town before. 
I think that ought to be good. for some 
news.” 

Mr. Young went out to the advertis- 
ing office and spoke to Henry. “Look 
here, young fellow, if you'll give us the 
facts, we'll write a piece about this for 
the front page, and you won't have to 
advertise at all. That will save you a 
dollar-sixty and give us a livelv little 
story. Was the money in a billfold?” 

“No.” 

“Were there any paners with it by 
which it might be identified?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see how anvone 
can claim it unless he hannened to 
know the number of the bank note.” 

Henrv reached in his nocket and 
said, “I'll show vou the hill.” 

“No, no,” said the editor excitedly, 
“I don’t want to see it becanse there is 
no other way of identification. And I'd 
advise you, young fellow, not to show 
it to anyone, for anvone could make a 
mental note of the number and then 
send someone to claim possession. . . . 
Where did vou find the bill?” 

“On Main Street, on my way to the 
office. It was in the roadway and it 
might have blown out of a nassing car.” 

The editor made note of these facts 
and also of Henry’s full name, his ad- 
dress and the insurance company 
where he worked. Then he said. “In 
the event the monev is not claimed, 
have you anv idea what you are going 
to do with it? I think many of our read- 
ers would be interested to know” 

The renewed confidence that Henry 
got from the bill led him to sav. “T know 
exactly what I’m going to do with this 
thousand dollars, and I'd like all Fair- 
view to know. I’m going to-marry Miss 
Dolly Summers. We have waited a long 
time and kept putting it off just because 
things weren’t so good. Five dollars of 
this money will go to the varson.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. Young. “That 
makes a good story. It'll be on the front 
page tomorrow morning. I’m very glad 
you didn’t have the dollar-sixty for the 
classified advertisement. This story is 
worth a good deal to Fairview, and it 
leads me to conclude that if vou have 
a lot of money you do not need a little. 
Only the poor are required to pay in 
full. You see, there is a philosophy 
here.” Then, changing the subject, he 
asked. “Were you born in Fairview?” 

“Yes, I was born here, but I do not 
want to spend my whole life here.” 

“What’s wrong with Fairview?” 

“Well, the first thing is, it’s an old 
man’s town. It is run by a council of 
old men who have control of everything 
and feel as though everything they do 
is just all right. Well, it may be ac- 
cording to the way they think, but not 


according to how the younger people 





feel. I talk to young poops 
every day, and none of us is ¢ 
stay in Fairview long if we t 
chance to get out and try a more 
terprising place.” 

“What do you mean by enterpris- 
ing?” 

“If I told you that you had no right 
to run your newspaper trucks up and — 
down the streets of Fairview without 
having them fully insured, because 
only a matter of time before you 
someone, you would say I am only 
ing to sell you something, and 
would draw into your shell in the typi- 
cal Fairview way. This~illustrates: my 
point. But you are wrong to run those 
trucks as you do without having them 
fully covered.” 

“How do vou know our trucks cayry 
no insurance?” 

“Our office has been trying to - 
you some business and your answer has 
always been that you know how to © 
avoid trouble and that a newspaper that — 
has the power of the printed word does ~ 
not need to pay for something it ht 
readv owns. You can influence opin . 
in your favor. You can soft-pedal any 
news you do not like. And that is either 
downright dishonest or it is 
lacking in enterprise.” 

“Is that so, young man?” said the 
editor. 

“I know you" wouldn't like what I~ 
said; but you asked for it. Perhaps yes- — 
terday I might not have been so hee: 
but today I feel differently.” And "ea 
that Henry walked out of the office. 

It was now half past nine and he — 
should have been back at his desk a 
the office, but he thought he might rum ~~ 
in to break the news to Dolly. And he 
did. He ran in and told the whole story 
so rapidly that she could not under-— 
stand anything at all, and could only 
exclaim, “What has got into youl” 

“Nothing except this,” and Henry ~ 
drew the bill from his pocket and waved 
it in her face. He pointed to the commer ~ 
of the note and said, “Count them for 
yourself. Three zeros—one, two three= 
that makes one grand exactly.” 

“What’s wrong with you, Henry? 

I never saw you like this before!” J 

“You don’t know anything yet. And © 
Mr. Young, the editor of the Fairview 
Chronicle—well, I just told him what T 
thought of him, and that’s one thing 
that won’t appear in the paper tomor- 
row!” 

“Why, Henry, what’s got into you?” 

“And before I left the office, I told 
them I wanted to see Mr. French @s 
soon as ‘I got back. My talk with 
will be brief and to the point. I 
it is time for him know wha hy 
and he’s going to know it right 

“Why, Henry, I never saw you like 
this. You’d better cool down. You 


























































































to lose your job if you talk- like 
to Mr. French.” 

" “Lose my job!” shouted Henry. “That 
job isn’t worth losing.” 

When Henry got to the office, a great 
) Rush fell over the place. Mr. French 
had evidently been given the message 
ind had asked the telephone operator 
B let him know the moment “the 

fellow returns.” She had just told 
ike when Henry came into the private 
office unannounced. 
“I came to tell you that I am no 
“longer working for you,” he said. “I 
) thought it would be much better to tell 
> you than to wait and have you tell me. 
"I want you to know, Mr. French, I have 
Nothing against you or the firm person- 
ally. I just think the whole scheme is 
Wrong, and you and your management 
afe in error. Coming to work this morn- 
ing I found a thousand-dollar bill, and 
‘Tm going to look around and see if 
there isn’t something else Id rather do. 
The one thing I can’t stand is the un- 
certainty, and I'd like to explain to you 
why fellows like me fee] as they do—if 
youd like to hear it.” 
| “Yes, go on. I think it would amuse 
"me to hear what a thousand-dollar bill 
can say.” 

“That's just the point, Mr. French. 
Tf I hadn't found this bill, you might 
never have known the truth. But vou’re 
Wrong in assuming tlfat the thousand- 
dollar bill is doing the talking. Anybody 
im your office would tell you the same 
thing if he only felt free to do so, but 
10 One wants to lose his job. And so all 
of us live from week to week wonder- 
ing who will be next, and this is a state 
Of insecurity, and insecurity causes fear 
and timidity that is bad for business. 

*Its an oppressive atmosphere to 
work in and your staff is ill at ease, and 
if you think your clients and customers 
@o not sense this you're greatly mis- 
taken. You're not getting the best out 
%f your employees unless you can take 
them a little more into your confidence 
and let them feel that they are just as 
Secure as your business warrants. But 
you yourself have become timid and 
‘you go areund fuming about overhead 
and other expenses. That’s all true, but 
# throws a fog over the whole place. 
The overhead wouldn’t matter at all if 
we only had more business. And we'd 
have a lot more: business if everyone 


ogee with this firm was not afraid 
his shadow. 
*That’s my whole story, Mr. French, 


» and you will pardon me for speaking so 
inly. I want to thank you very much 
everything, and I hope you'll bear 
| me no grudge. Good-by.” He offered 
Mr. French his hand. 
» *Sit down,” ordered Mr. French. 
»*Td be glad to, on the understand- 
that I'm not working for you.” 








“Very. well. I cannot yet make up 
my mind whether I am listening to the 
crackle of a thousand-dollar bill or to 
Henry Armstrong.” 

“I. think you are listening to some- 
thing that you should have heard a long 
time ago, The thousand-dollar bill has 
only loosened my tongue and given me 
the courage to say frankly: what is in 
my mind, It has given me a freedom 
which you should have encouraged in 
everyone around you because it means 
more business and more happiness for 
those who are working for you.” 

“This seems an interesting theory, 
but I wonder.” The word “wonder” was 
no sooner spoken than the phone rang. 

“Excuse me, Mr. French,” said the 
operator, “but the editor of the Chron- 
icle is on the phone and would like to 
speak with Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Just a minute, please.” Mr. French 
handed the telephone to Henry. 


Ge ee eee ee 


About the author... 


Manuel Komroff was born in New 
York City, went to Yale where he 
studied engineering, but left in 1912 
without a degree. His early journalis- 
tic chores included reviewing about 
20 movies a week for a film daily and 
dashing off three editorials a day for 
a trade paper. In his so-called spare 
time Komroff pegged away at short 
stories. His first novel, Juggler’s Kiss, 
came out in 1927, was followed two 
years later by Coronet, his best- 
known work. His latest novel, Echo 
of Evil, was published last month by 
Farrar, Straus. 

Mr. Komroff is extremely critical 
of his own writing. In discussing 
“The Thousand Dollar Bill,” he told 
us, “It is very strange to me that this 
story should be so popular. I never 
thought much of it when I wrote it. 
And even now I am sure that I have 
done many better stories. However, 
this story is ‘hopeful’ and has a little 
‘philosophy’ attached to it. It has a 
way of life. And perhaps all this ac- 
counts for the fact that it has been 
done on the air about ten times. 

“I have not done any short stories 
since the start of the last war. For ten 
years I did one a month! This would 
include some of my best stories and 
some of my worst. An author can 
never tell from the inside of the story 
how it will stack up on the outside. 
De Maupassant wrote about 220 
stories: 100 are bad; 100 are quite 
fair; 20 are wonderful. Of these, ten 
stories are great stories and of these 
ten, I think six are masterpieces. And 
to have six is something. It is three 


_more than anvene else has ever done.” 





“This is Mr. Young,.of the Chronicle. 

I want to apologize for cutting our con- 
versation so short. I didn’t exactly like 
what you said, but I’d like to talk to 
you again. And I'd like your permission 
to write an editorial on the subject, 
‘Fairview, an Old Man’s Town.’ I would 
not mention your name, of course. Are 
you free for lunch?” 

“Yes, I am free for lunch. Yes, twelve- 
thirty is all right. I'll call for you at the 
office.” 

Then Mr. Young said something 
more, and Henry replied, “Yes, that 
would include full liability. I'll speak to 
Mr. French about it. He'll be glad to 
give you copies of the quotations ren- 
dered some time ago. Not at all. Yes. 
Thank you. Twelve-thirty, Good-by, 
Mr. Young.” 

Then he turned to Mr. French and 
said, “That was the editor of the Chron- 
icle. I ran over this morning to put in a 
small announcement in the Lost and 
Found Column in case someone wanted 
to claim the thousand-dollar bill, and I 
had a few words with Young. I was bold 
enough to tell him what I thought. He 
would like you to send him the quota- 
tions on insuring the company trucks— 
full liabilitv.” 

“He’s had these quotations many 
times. Who is handling this account?” 

“Why, everyone in the office tried to 
handle it. And the reason there was 
nothing doing, Mr. French, was just 
plain timidity. This only proves what 
I’ve been saying.” 

“Well, how would it be if you took 
him the figures this noon?” 

“You understand, I'm not working 
for you, Mr. French, but I’d be verv 
glad to do that for you.” 



















































Mr. French said, “You got here at 
nine this morning, and you announced 


boldly, ‘Tell Mr. French I want to talk ' 
to him,’ and with that you sailed out of | 
the office. I understand ‘that you went 1 
to the office of the Chronicle, and then, r 
returning here, you walked into this 
room and you said . . . Would you, 


mind going over the whole thing again? 
I want to get it al] straight.” 

“There is a little point you do not 
know about, Mr. French. From the 
office of the Chronicle I ran over to tell 
Dolly Summers the news. She warned 
me that if I spoke to you as I meant to, 
I'd lose my job, little realizing that I 
didn’t want the job. 

“You see, it is hard for people in 
Fairview to conceive of anyone throw- 
ing up a job. You are born here, you 
go to school here, you find yourself a 
job when you get out, and you are sup- 
posed to work at it for the rest of your 
life. And you live all your life in fear 
that something might happen that will 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Joe Rosato 


likes to know 


the score! 


I. Joe’s a Junior in Hudson High School, 
Hudson, Ohio. He covers a lot of territory, 
too: football, basketball, baseball, track, 
Glee Club, Student Council. And you'll 
find he has a pretty active mind—eager to 
get to the bottom of what’s going on in 
the world. For instance, on business Joe 
asks, “‘Are industry’s profits too high?’ 


a. 
2. Maybe you've heard other folks ask 
the same question. If so, you’ll be interested 
to know: Government figures show that in- 
dustry actually averages Jess than half what 
Joe, and most Americans, believe would 


be a fair profit! 


3. Yes—according to a recent na- 
tion-wide poll most folks think that from 
10 to 15 cents on each dollar of sales would 





half that! 





be a fair profit. Industry averages less than 


4. And just about half of the profits in- 
dustry does make are plowed right back into 
business to help pay for the development 
that brings more goods, more security, more 
jobs, more opportunity for you—and for all 
the “‘Joe Rosatos”’! 
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OUR HONOR,” Hazel Hamberger 

said jokingly to Dick Varnum when 

he turned the second meeting of 
the Career Club over to her, “this is 
Exhibit A.” 

Hazel tapped the cover of a loose- 
leaf notebook s¢milar to those used by 
most high school students for their 
everyday assignments. 

“A career kit assembled in such a 
notebook is a must for every high 
school student,” Hazel stated. “To prove 
my case, I have called a series of 
witnesses. May I proceed?” 

“Proceed, Attorney Hamberger.” 
Dick tapped his gavel officially. 

“A career kit should have at least 
six sections,” Hazel began. “My wit- 
nesses will explain the purpose of each 
section. At our |.st meeting, Dick 
analyzed Vera’s vocational interests— 
Using Sandy’s self-analysis outline. Dick 
concluded that Vera might be interested 
in becoming a nurse, a clerical worker 
or that she might combine these two 
main interests as a medical secretary— 
or that she might discover an entirely 
different field. 

“I'm here to prove that Vera should 
make a_ career kit. I will call on Pat to 
explain what the first section of the 
career kit should contair ” 

“We call the first section the Me 
Section,” Pat explained, “because it’s 
the personal section, reserved for infor- 
mation about the owner of the kit. 
That's where Vera should put her self- 
analysis out!ine.” 

“Next,” Pat went on, “Vera should 
write a brief autobiography. She needn't 
Start with her first impression of the 
maternity ward where she was born, 

@r why she fearec the dentist when 
‘she was six. The purpose of this auto- 
“biography is for Vera to look at herself 
ritically—to note he~ strong and weak 
- points. If she can’t evaluate certain 
















abilities, she should consult her friends, 
parents, teachers, or employers. She 
should discuss ker hobbies, special 
interests, and school work. Besides 
guiding her toward a wise choice of 
careers, a self-analysis and an auto- 
biography will show Vera rough spots 
in her personality which need attention.” 

“Thanks, Pat,” Hazel said. “Our 
second witness is Dave Roth. He will 
explain the job section.” 

“Just to show you how few of the 
20,000 different jobs you're aware of, 
try this,” Dave grinned. “Make a list 
of as many jobs as you can think of in 
ten minutes. You keep this list in the 
job section and, if you like, add to it 
the names of intriguing jobs that you 


- hear or read about. Whenever you leave 


a part-time job, write a brief report of 
that job with notes on related jobs for 
which you may now be qualified.’ 

“For instance, Dick Varnum works 
at Bechler's selling bus tickets, maga- 
zines, chocolate malteds, etc. He should 
write a report on the work he does 
there, analyzing working conditions 
(small store, crowded with magazine 
racks, cafeteria tables, etc. Mr. Bechler 
pleasant, but customers impatient, some- 
times irritable); hours (school days, 
6-9 p.m.; Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.); 
qualifications (patience, good appear- 
ance, a pleasant personality, knowledge 
of good English and everyday arith- 
metic); value of the experience (qual- 
ifies him for such jobs as ticket agent 
in depot, saleswork in stores, etc.); 
wages for this type of work (varying, 
depending on locality and size of the 
business). 

“In any part-time job, it’s a good 
idea to make yourself a rating chart 
to score yourself on how you are doing. 
If you like, ask your employer to rate - 
your work for you. Rate yourself on 
efficiency (superior, average, poor); 


dependability; punctuality; interest in 
the work; how well you get along with 
others, etc. 

“If you leave a job, ask your em- 
ployer to write you a recommendation. 
Have several typed copies made of the 
recommendation and file them with 
your list of jobs, your reports, and your 
rating charts in the job section of your 
career kit.” 

“Thank you, Dave,” Hazel said. “I 
now call on Sandy Harris to explain the 
reading section.” 

“We should get in the habit of reading 
vocational articles in newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books,” Sandy advised. “We 
should specialize in the fields which 
interest us most; but also read about 
as many other jobs as possible. Vera, 
for instance, might read about the work 
of hospital dieticians—which is related 
to nursing. In the clerical field, she 
should read about various types of office 
machine operators—those who run cal- 
culating, billing, bookkeeping, filing, 
and tabulating machines. 

“While reading, take brief notes on 
the job fields that interest you,” Sandy 
continued. “Note the education needed 
for the work, the personal qualifications 
required, hours, wages, working eondi- 
tions, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

“As you read, keep asking yourself, 
“What does this mean to me?’ For ex- 
ample, Vera would have to go to a 
special nursing school or to a college 
to become a nurse. She should ask her- 
self: ‘Can I afford to go to college or 
a nursing school? Am I a good enough 
student to qualify for the nursing course 
—or, if I start, to finish it?’ 

“Vera should also read about the 
lives of famous nurses such as Florence 
Nightingale, or accounts about nurses 
in World War II. Or she can read career 
stories in which the heroines have secre- 
tarial jobs. 

“I also recommend having a special 
section for pamphlets in your career 
kit. Keep pamphlets on vocational sub- 
jects in manila envelopes pasted inside 
the front and back covers of your career 
kit.” 

“I'm the next witness,” Roselee Hunt 
volunteered as Sandy sat down. “Ill 
testify on the ‘What people say’ section. 
For this section, Vera might interview 


her family doctor to get firsthand infor | 







(Concluded on page 39) 
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Short Shots 


OTRE DAME might lose a game 

this year, but nobody except 
weepy Coach Leahy seems to think so. 
The Fighting Irish, unbeaten since 
1945, are top-heavy favorites to cop the 
national title. 

Here is the way 100 famous college 
coaches rank the teams most likely to 
succeed this year. Voting is on the 
basis of 3 points for each first place 
choice, 2 points for second, and 1 point 
for third. 


Lb. Me@tve TOGWIC ioncccccctscrcieenaes 202 
D. Miciebrean cis cisscessscocdiosiicat 74 
a en 36 
&, Tee Sis. ivi Bncehstieest 32 
POND ax: cosscevacameieeaee 3F 
A ae 28 
Ti TOBE TOR cvvsscicccscssenss 27 
Be BN TN ecckccosseeatnces 24 
9. North Carolina .................. 21 
10. So. Methodist ot an 
Even though the Fighting Irish 


haven’t too tough a schedule. I have a 
hunch they'll drop at least one game. 
That old devil, Upset, ought to hit ’em 
sooner or later. 

Another thing: I don’t think thev’re 
as tough as thev were last year. A team 
can’t lose four of its best tackles and 
a back like Tohnny Lujack and come 
back as tough as ever. So look for at 
least one defeat. 

Michigan, national co-chamnions last 
fall. polled 131 Jess votes than Notre 
Dame. but watch out for them! The 
Wolverines no longer sport their two 
great backs. Bob Chappuis and Bump 
Flliott. but the storv out of Michigan is 
that halfback Gene Derricotte will make 
the fans forget all about Chappuis be- 
fore the season is over. 
baseball fans! Pick up a 
fat club and come arunning. Here is 
my All-Star team for 1948, and I’m 
sure it wil] make a lot of you unhappy. 

First base. Mize. Giants: second base, 
Cordon. Cleveland: third base, Pafko, 
Crh-- shortston. Boudreau, Cleveland; 
outfield, Williams, Red Sox; Musial, 
Card‘nals; DiMaggio. Yankees; catcher, 
Cooper, Giants: pitcher, Sain, Braves, 
and Lemon, Cleveland. 

Suppose you were starting a football 
team and had your choice of getting an 
All-American lineman-or an All-Amer- 
ican halfback. Which would you pick? 

Me? I'd take the lineman any day in 
the week. Any pretty good player. can 
run behind a strong line. But the best 
of halfbacks can’t-go anywhere behind 
a weak line. 

Take the pro football Yankees, for in- 


Attention. 


stance. After 
of the All-America Football Conference 
for two straight years, they are now be- 


‘ing socked from pillar to post. 


How come, you may ask, since they 
still have their great backfield plus a 
few new stars? Simple—they traded 
away their two best linemen. Now 
their line can no longer open up the 
holes for the backs, and they can’t hold 
the enemy on defense. 

And. how about Bob Chappuis? In 
1946 and ’47 he was an All-American 
at the U. of Michigan. Today, as a 
member of the Brooklyn Dodger pro 
team, he is just another halfback. Why? 
Because that Dodger line couldn’t open 
a hole big enough for a bedbug to 
crawl through. 

This business of smacking little white 
baseballs is a tough one to figure out. 
Take guys like Gil Coan, George Binks, 
and Pat Seerey, for instance. In the 
minor league, you couldn’t get them 
out. They hit the ball for all sorts of 
fancy averages. But up in the majors, 
they are soft touches at the plate. 

Sure I know that big league pitching 
is tougher. But how do you account for 
the fact that a lot of weak hitters sud- 
denly become sluggers in the big time? 

Take the case of a certain player 
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of minor baseball he 
couldn't hit the size of his hat, winding 
up with season averages of .279, . 
and .236 plus a grand total of 27 b 
runs. 

Despite these anemic figures, X was 
brought up to the big time. By all 
he shouldn’t have lasted a month, e 
goes to show how deceptive figures can 
























X has now been a big leaguer for |” 
three years and has smacked over 110° i 
home runs. His name — Ralph Kiner! 


True-or-false Baseball Quiz. A good — 
fan ought to nail every one of these: * 

1. Joe McCarthy, of the Red Sox, is 
the only manager ever to win a pennant 
in both major leagues. 

2. In his ten years with the Yankees, 
Joe DiMaggio has never failed to hit 
at least .300 every season. 

3. A pitcher can come into a game, 
throw one ball to the batter, then make 
way for another pitcher. 

4. The Philadelphia Athletics have 
never been managed by anyone but — 
Connie Mack. 


‘amy, (Pp) ‘espeg 
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—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor. 








Third of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Lunchless Lily Bites the Dust 





Make lunch a regular meal, or you'll be a wilted Lily by 































Lunch Is a Square Meal 


lL, 





mid-afternoon. Don’t cut corners. For energy punch in you 


lunch, 


include milk, fruit, sandwich, 





and a hot dish or salad 






Sweets? Sure, but after lunch, not in place of if 










































year — note the 


The Gathering 


This is the second of two articles on 
“Czechoslovakia prepared by Scholastic 
staff writers, Mary Alice Cullen and 
Jean Merrill, who visited ten European 
countries on their bicycles last summer. 


HEN we arrived in Prague, thou- 
sands of young Czechs were in 
town for the colorful Sokol Fes- 
tival. The streets of Prague were filled 
* with healthy-looking boys and girls in 
their trim Sokol uniforms. Store win- 
dows were gaily decorated with ban- 
ners and flags. 

re is nothing quite like the Sokol 
in the United States.* The Sokol is a 
national gymnastic organization; it was 
founded in 1862, Other Slavic coun- 
tries have similar organizations. 

The purpose of the Sokol is to build 
a strong, healthy nation. There are three 
age groups which participate in Sokol 
activities: The Sokol Pupils (10-14), 
Sokol Youth (14-18), and Sokol Mem- 
bers (from 18 upwards). 

Once every six years, Sokol members 
from all over Czechoslovakia come to 
Prague to participate in one huge fes- 
tival. There had been no festivals dur- 
ing the war, so the celebration this sum- 

*mer was extra gala. It often seemed as 
though the Czechs were having one final 
fling before the reforms and purges that 
many feared would come after the Sokol 
—after all foreign visitors had gone 
home and the new Gottwald govern- 
ment got down to brass tacks. 

“But isn’t the Sokol a Communist 
youth organization?” is a question we 
ate often asked. 

The answer is: No, not yet, although 

“chances are it soon will be. 


a, Czech-Americans who have settled 
around icago have started small Sokol organ- 
izations in their communities, but, of course, net 
on a nation-wide basis. 


oy 








Boys carrying Sokol banners sport new uniforms 
Eisenhower-type 


> 


se 


jackets. 


By Jean Merrill and Mary Alice Cullen 


We were told that when the Com- 
munists first became strong in Czecho- 
slovakia, they did not like the Sokol. 
The Sokol had flourished during the 
20-year period of the Czech democtacy 
(between the two World Wars), and 
members were strongly indoctrinated 
with the democratic teachings of the 
late President Eduard Benes and 
Thomas Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s 
“George Washington.” 

At first, the Communists hoped to 
boycott or minimize the activities of the 
Sokol; but they soon realized their er- 
ror. Too many Czechs were active mem- 
bers of the Sokol (total membership: 
between 800,000 and 900,000) and too 
many others were staunchly behind its 
program. The Communists finally re- 
versed their tactics. Party 
were urged to join the Sokol. The Com- 
munist-controlled placed 
an “Action Committee” at the head of 
the Sokol to supervise its activities. 

The government is also working hard 
on the program of the Union of Czech 
Youth. When we visited the headquar- 
ters of this Communist organization, 
we were told its objective was to make 
all youth organizations in Czecho- 
slovakia a part of the Union. They al- 
ready have the Boy Scouts under their 
banner, and have plans for absorbing 
the Sokol. 

We arrived in Prague right in the 
middle of the three-week Sokol festivi- 
ties. The first week’s show had ended 
on a sour note (to the government's way 
of thinking), When the Sokol Pupils 
had finished their performance in 
Prague’s, huge stadium, the women di- 
recting the exercises announced: “Now 


members 


government 


Cheering Sokol girls wave white rubber rings as 
they parade through Prague during 1948 Festival. 


of the Falcons 


Py 


2 


let us cheer our beloved Brother Presi- 
dent.” 

While the new Communist President 
(Klement Gottwald) beamed in his box, 
a resounding cheer for the late ex-Pres. 
Benes echoed across the stadium. 

With slightly red faces, government 
officials arrested the woman who had 
given the order to cheer. The woman 
had many defenders who argued that 
there had been nothing “unpatriotic” 
about her- order as such—that the 
young Czechs had merely misinter- 
preted what was an obvious order to 
cheer for Gottwald. 

However. the woman’s accusers 
claimed that she knew what the result 
of her order would be. They argued 
that the Sokol Pupils were too young 
to be really conscious of the fact that 
a new President had come into office 
only a week before, and that they had 
thought of Benes as. their “beloved 
Brother” for too many years to remem- 
ber Gottwald’s name on the spur of 
the moment. 

Since the woman was an important 
leader in the Sokol, the government 
had to release her or face countless 
angry protests from other Sokol mem- 
bers. She was released, but was told 
she would be expected to resign her 
position immediately after the Festival. 

In order to prevent a repeat of this 
embarrassing incident, the older Sokol 
Youth (whom we had come to see per- 
form) were forbidden to cheer any in- 
dividual. They might- cheer Czecho- 
slovakia, or-the Sokol, but no individual 
man was to be named in a cheer. Any 
deviations would be punished, they 
were told. This seemed the obvious way 
of discouraging cheers for Masaryk and 
Benes. 


But as we stood on the famous ® 
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EUROPE BY BIKE 


aa 


” Charles ‘Bridge, watching the five-hour 


parade to the stadium, many groups 
marched by cheering Masaryk and 
Benes. Often the spectators who lined 
the bridge joined in the cheering while 
the government’s Security Officers 
looked on with stony faces. Other 
groups, who did not want to get their 
leaders in trouble, followed at least 
the letter of the law by shouting,“Hur- 
rah for the Republic of Masaryk and 
Benes,” or “There is no freedom with- 
out the Republic.” 

(During the final week of the Sokol 
when the Sokol Members were per- 
forming, anti-government demonstra- 
tions became so widespread and bla- 
tant that several had to be broken up 
by the police. Hundreds of marchers 
carried small American flags along 
with their Sokol banners. One group 
unfurled them, kissed them, and waved 
them furiously as spectators roared ap- 
plause. Not one of Prague’s nine news- 
papers — all-government-controlled— re- 
ported a word about these protest dem- 
onstrations. ) 

The actual Sokol performances are 
a unique and spectacular thing. The 
word Sokol means falcon. When the 
thousands of Sokol Youth assemble to 
perform together, this is called’ a Slet 
which means gathering of the falcons. 

The Slet-is held in what the Czechs 
say is the largest stadium in the world. 
We didn’t fall to our hands and knees 
to measure it with a ruler. But it looked 
like the largest. And when the falcons 
gathered, it certainly contained the 
largest number of young people we 
had ever-seen assemble at once. 

Imagine, if you can, close to a hun- 
dred thousand young people marching 
in perfect unison onto a large field, as 
gay music floods the stadium. When all 
are assembled, they proceed to show 
their physical fitness through a series 
of difficult gymnastic exercises. It is an 
impressive sight to see such a massive 
demonstration of coordination and skill. 
It is also a very beautiful spectacle. The 
young Czechs wear brightly colored 
uniforms (the girls blue, the boys, red 
shorts and white tops), and many of 
the exercises are so graceful that one 
has the impression he is watching a gi- 
gantic ballet. 

The only group the enthusiastic 
Czech audience did not cheer was a 
group of trade unionist youth who 
trooped onto the floor for separate ex- 
ercises. They did not wear the regular 
Sokol uniform. The trade unionists were 
young people who had finished or quit 
school in their early teens and were now 
working in factories. Most of them 
were young Communists, since the 
Communists control _Czechoslovakia’s 


trade unions. The regular Sokol mem-. 
bers resented these young people tak- 


(Continued on page 38) 






























































’Most everything gets a fresh start in the 
Fall! That cool tang in the air puts extra 
zip into classroom activities . . . as well as 
outdoor sports, big games, holiday out- 
ings, and week-end visits. The Nation's 
highways are dressed in colorful costume! 





-» efor SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


lil 





Greyhound SuperCoach travel will keep 
you in close touch with stepped-up Fall 
activities ... for Greyhound alone meets 
these special needs of Autumn trips: 


CONVENIENCE .. . Greyhound buses 
leave on the most frequent schedules — 
often stopping right at school gates! 
COVERAGE .. . Greyhound serves all 
48 States—links the small towns with the 
big cities. 

COMFORT... in well-ventilated, smooth- sa 
riding coaches, with reclining easy chairs. ce - 
No driving strain or parking problems. Se 
COST? Less than any other travel way 
-. . lower than driving your own car! 













































Transportation for ALL the Nation 
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/NEWS 








The “Eyes” Have It! 


AST night at our T-A-B Club meeting Kit Creighton told 

an hilarious story on herself. It happened when she was a 

“freshman in Mr. Pratie’s English class. You know how Pratie 
relishes oral book reports. 

Kit was terrified the first time she had to face the mob 
‘and give with the personal opinions. She managed to stagger 
up the aisle to the front of the room. She gulped, and then 
announced ferociously, “Now don’t any of you dare look at 
my eyes — because it will make me nervous!” 

Whereupon, Kit says, 50 pairs of eyes naturally turned to 
focus directly upon hers. 

“I learned then,” she laughed, “that if you have a weak 
spot, you don’t call people’s attention to it.” 

If Kit still has any weak spots, they sure are well camou- 
flaged.’She’s taken over the planning of the program for 
Book Week next month like a well-bred hurricane, if vou 
know what I mean. 

Our T-A-B Club gang is so hepped on the idea that we 
fead for fun, that I thought the kids would al! pull long 
faces when Miss Parks, the new librarian, suggested that we 
run the Book Week program in November. There’ve been 
some mighty dull Book Weeks in this man’s town in the 
last few years—and none of our crew has time for dull 
projects. 

But Kit, of all people, pounced on Miss Parks’ idea, vol- 
unteered to be chairman, and had us all on committees 
before we could look her in the eyes. 

The Kit is bursting with ideas. Mavbe Book Week used 
to be a dignified ritual for the longhairs, but it never will 
again. Kit has every class and club in school in on the doings 
somehow. 

She has the art classes competing to see who can turn out 


“Anything Can Happen... in 


A great many strange and wonderful things 
have happened to George Papashvily since the 
age of 12, when his father gave a prince ten 
bags of grain to teach the boy to write his name. 
That was in Georgia, Russia, where George was 
apprenticed to a swordmaker. After fighting in 
the first World War in Persia, living in Constan- 
tinople, and holding a variety of jobs in the 
United States, George and his wife Helen still 





the best Book. Week poster. Prize: an original Norman 
Rockwell — she won't tell a soul how she got it. 

She’s turned the tables in the English department. One 
day during Book Week all the English teachers in school 
have to make book reports. The students will grade them, 
and the teacher who gets the highest grade gets to have his 
written review of the book appear in the school paper. 
(Frankly, I suspect Kit’s grading Mr. Pratie’s report 
personally.) 

She’s having the T-A-B Clubbers sponsor a “Best Indi- 
vidual Library” -Contest. Students are invited to display 
their personal collections of books in the libe during Book 
Week. We give prizes (a complete collection of the Novem- 
ber T-A-B Club titles) for: the most well-rounded library 
and for the best collection on one subject. 

Just between us, however, the most inspired idea yet came 
from Nick Martin. (I had to do something spectacular to get 
back at Kit for putting mé in charge of the Humor Dept.) 
This very brain generated the idea of having the Debaters 
Club stage a JEEVES vs. CLOVIS program in the Assembly. 
Purpose: to determine which is the funniest character. 

It all came out of the big argument we had last week in 
T-A-B Club. I was holding out for Clovis— you know, the 
brain behind the blitz in lots of Saki’s stories. The rest of the 
kids were claiming honors for Jeeves— mainly because they 
didn't know Clovis. (We had all read Wodehouse’s Carry 
On, Jeeves because it was a T-A-B Club selection last spring.) 

The debate will carry my case before the public, and I 
have a hunch there'll be a Jot more recruits for Clovis. Any- 
way the debaters have to read all of the Jeeves stories and 
all of the Clovis stories and be able to quote from the esca- 
pades of both, before they can even argue. Practically 


brilliant, isn’t it? 
VM ( ( Wank \y 


Books”’ 


“Anything can happen—in books! You may 
sail with Drake; take a rocket ship to the moon; 
discover radium by the Curies’ side; laugh with 
Mr. Pickwick; star in a movie; or listen to Plato 
as he sits talking under a Grecian sun 23 cen- 
turies ago. And, even more exciting, the greatest 
adventure in the world, you can “meet all kinds 
of people and have them for your friends. The 


know and understand.” , 































whole world and all the people in it are yours to #& 
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4 of 28 experts who help him collect these facts. 


BOOKS FOR OCTOBER 


OLIVER TWIST Charles Dickens 


Life in the workhouse was so cruel that Oliver Twist 
decided to run away to London, where he fell in with a gang 
of thieves. The burglar, Bill Sykes, the pickpocket, “Artful 
Dodger,” and others did their best to turn Oliver into one 
of the gang. Oliver experienced shootings, burglaries, felo- 
nies, and a murder before he escaped their vicious clutches. 
In his day, Charles Dickens was so popular in this country 
that Americans stood in line all night to get tickets to his 


public readings. 


| BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer 


Who is your favorite poet? Whoever he is, you will find his poems in 
this collection, for it contains the best of 74 of our poets. Both old and 
new favorites are represented—such as William Cullen Bryant, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Carl Sandburg, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. You are 
bound to discover many new favorites. Compiler Louis Untermeyer is a 
distinguished editor and author of works of verse and prose. 


1G CAN HAPPEN. George and Helen Papashviy 


This is the story of the making of an American —a thrilling adventure, 
indeed. The many funny things that happened to George weren't so funny 
at the time. His story is beautifully told by himself and his wife, Helen. 
Their book made best-seller lists soon after it was published. Orville 
Prescott, the N. Y. Times book reviewer, called it “a book that bubbles 
with laughter and high spirits, that glows with gentleness and affection, 


that sings with joy in life itself.” 


TEX! William Macleod Raine 

This story of Western adventure rings true. 
Raine really knows what our country was like dur- 
ing the days of the Civil War. His “Tex” is a 
mighty attractive hero. His adventures with bad 
men, Mexicans, and Indians are thrilling and ex- 
citing. There is a charming romance interwoven 
with these spirited incidents. If you crave the wild, 
free life of the old-time West, this is tops. 


5. | OND BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
Robert L. Ripley 


Ripley has been called a liar for his stories (illus- 
trated with his own drawings) about the headless 
hen, the seasick fish, the rainstorm of fishes and 
frogs, and hundred of others. But author Ripley 
doesn’t mind; he can prove every fantastic state- 
ment from his enormous scrapbooks. He has a staff 











* . *® * : 
Not too Late to Joir 
Your Local T-A-B Club 


If you missed the trolley last month” 
when your local T-A-B Club got under 
way and have been kicking yourself 
ever since, we have good news for youl 
It’s not too late for you to join right now 
and still have the benefit of choosing ~~ 
from any of the September titles (see. 
September 22 issue), as well as the Oc : 
tober books, described on these pages.” 

The cost of T-A-B Club books is ak = 
most too good to be true. The cost per 
book — 25¢! And after four of these gay, 
colorfully bound Pocketbooks have 
found their way to your personal book 
shelf of favorites, you may select a fifth> 
one at no cost. That adds up to just one 
thing — five good books for a dollar, ~~ 

The advantages are many, the proce 
dure is simple. Here’s all you do: If 
there is a T-A-B Club in operation in ~ 
your school — just check on the coupon, 
below, the books you wish to purchase 
and hand it, with your money, to the 
Club secretary. If no T-A-B Club exists 
in your school, your teacher will prob 
ably be glad to send in the coupon” 
in her copy of Scholastic Teacher for 
full details about how to organize a | 
CLUB and the necessary materials — on, = ~ 
a group of you can organize and runit > 
yourselves, as so many high school stue = 
dents are doing. (Individual members 
cannot be accepted. You must joim 
through a local T-A-B CLUB.) 

There are no membership dues, ne 
individual obligation to buy a certain 
number of books; there’s only one re 
quirement: a minimum order of tem 
books from a Club, and the only com 
tract you make when you join your 
T-A-B Club is to enjoy yourself —enjoy 
reading and owning your own books, 
It can’t happen too soon —but it cam 
happen today — to you — through T-A-B 
Club. 
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1 OLIVER TWIST 
2 POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS 
3 ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
4 OH, YOU TEX! 
5 THE SECOND BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
Check titles wanted above ee a 


then hand in with 25e¢ for each book ordered 


*Do NOT MAIL THs TO Nuw Youu. br ms To BE RETAINED BY 


T-A-B CLUB SECRETARY. 




















J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 



















































ACID INDIGESTION, Brother Hippo? 
Feeling mentally mildewed? Wallow- 
ing in grief? What you need is Wild- 
root Cream-Oil hair tonic. It’s “again 
agd again the choice of men who put 
good grooming first!” Just a touch of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil grooms your hair 

" meatly and naturally without that 
plastered down look. Relieves annoy- 
ing dryness and removes embarrass- 

_ ing loose dandruff! 

Wildroot Cream-Oil is the non-alco- 
-holic hair tonic containing soothing 
Lanolin. Get a tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at any drug or toilet 
goods counter today. And ask your 
barber for a professional application. 
See for yourself how it helps you pass 
the Finger-Nail Test! For a generous 
trial supply, free, write Dept. SM-H, 
Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 


CREAM OIL 
IN ; HAIR TONIC 


BOTTLES 
AND 
TUBES 











Fh % of 327 Burroughs Drive, Snyder, N. Y. 











The Thousand Dollar Bill 
(Continued from page 26) 


cause you to lose your job. And fear 
makes you no good to yourself, and 
little good to your boss. You think of 
everything but the one thing that you 
should think of, and that is that the 
price you pay for the job may be more 
than the job is worth. A thousand-dollar 
bill might not mean much to you now, 
Mr. French, but if you had found a 
thousand-dollar bili when you were my 
age, what would you have done?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. When 
I was your age, I was working for the 
general store in Fairview. A thousand- 
dollar bill would have bought the whole 
store, and I'd have bought it, not be- 
cause I wanted to engage in that kind 
of business but solely for the personal 
satisfaction I would have had in order- 
ing that old miser Joseph Green out of 
the place. I suppose you feel the same 
way about me. Well, there was a time 
when you might have had the whole 
place for a thousand dollars.” He 
laughed. 

Henry smiled and said, “How much 
do you want for it now, Mr. French?” 
And this turned the whole thing into a 
joke. And while they were both laugh- 
ing at it, the telephone rang. It was 
Dolly Summers, calling Henry. 

“Hello, Henry! I’m glad I got you. 
I was so excited I didn’t know what I 
was saying, but I think you're right. 
You tell Mr. French exactly what you 
think of him. That girl reporter who 
runs the society page for the Chronicle 
was around here. She wanted to know 
when we were going to be married.” 

“Well, what did you tell her?” 

“I told her you were resigning your 
position, and as soon as everything was 
straightened out, we would call her up.” 

“Call her up at once, darling, and 
tell her that everything is going through 
as per schedule and that we're going 
to take that house on Maple Street 
within the coming week.” 

“Tll call her up at once. Darling, 
you're wonderful.” 

He hung up the receiver, and Mr. 
French remarked, “You seem to be sail- 
ing ahead with all burners on. Have 
you made any definite plans yet?” 

“Yes, Mr. French, my plans are very 
definite. The first thing I decided was 
that indecision should be avoided. and 
that even if I haven’t anything definite 
I'm going to be definite. And the second 
thing is that from now on I'm going to 
say what is in my mind.” 

“How long do you think the thousand 
dollars will last you?” 

“It mightn’t last me ten minutes, but 
it’s going to sfart me.” 

“In a business of your own?” 

“I don’t know. I mightn’t need it at 


all. You kmow, if you have cash 
away, your credit is good.” 


“Well, there’s something in that. Still, © 
until you find something you might re- ~ 


main on here. Would you listen to a 
proposition?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Well, Henry, all you’ve got to do is 
go ahead with the confidence you've 
displayed in yourself this morning, and 
I'll let you write your own ticket.” 

“What would that ticket look like?” 

“Well, an offer that is not generous 
is no offer at all. Let me propose three 
things—a contract for three years; full 
commission on all business that comes 
to the firm through you; and a twenty- 
five dollar raise, starting at once, with 
an increase the second year and an- 
other the third.” 

Henry called Dolly at once to tell 
her that he had not resigned. 

Dolly said, “Gee, there’s been more 
excitement here in the last hour than 
there’s been in ten years. The tele- 
phone’s been ringing every minute. The 
whole town’s asking what you're going 
to do with the thougand-dollar bill.” 

“We might frame it, just for luck. 
See you later. Goodby.” 

The luncheon with Mr. Young lasted 
until almost three o'clock. Henry re- 
turned to the office and casually or- 
dered a clerk to write up the policies 
for the Fairview Chronicle “as per terms 
quoted!” And then he said, “Mr. 
French wants to l60k them over before 
they are sent out. I'll be back in an 
hour.” 

He hurried over to see Dolly and 
told her about the terms of the new 
contract with French & Jones. He also 
told her how the editor was going to 
write an editorial about “Fairview, an 
Old Man’s Town.” 

“But one point was left open,” Henry 
said. “Mr. Young said he could quote 
the remarks in his editorial as coming 
from ‘one, of the younger set.’ But it 
would be better if he could name the 
person. I said I needed a little time to 
give him my answer.” 

“Well,” said Dolly thoughtfully, “I 
suppose if it comes out bad, you don't 
want your name attached to it, and if 
it comes out good, you'll want the credit 
for it.” 

“That’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell.” 

“Well, that doesn’t seem right to me. 
If you believe in what you say, I think 
you should be willing to stand by it.” 

That afternoon, when Henry got 
back to the office, he had another inter- 
view with Mr. French. 

“Before I sign that contract with you, 
Mr. French, there is something I want 
to tell you. It is possible I may be 
tarred and feathered or ridden out of 


town on a rail, so you ought to put ina — 
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use to protect yourself. This editorial 


that the Chronicle is printing tomor- 
mpOw ... 
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He went on to explain what it was 
all about, and when he was through 
Mr. French remarked, “Well, it’s about 
time something happened in this town. 
You're certain to have more support 
than you imagine, mark my words. And 
as for the contract, we'll take a chance 
on that.” 

The next day, Saturday, the story of 
the thousand-dollar bill was on the front 
page, and there was also a little box 
saying: “What is wrong with, Fairview? 
An open attack that demands an an- 
swer! See page 5 editorial.” 

That night the old men of the town 
council held a meeting, in which they 
framed a long reply to be printed in 
the Chronicle, but they could not agree 
on the facts or on the language, and 
twice during the meeting they tele- 
phoned Henry. The first time their 
spokesman said, “We are taking up this 
matter with our legal advisers. We feel 
that your remarks are libelous. What 
we should like to know from vou is: Are 
we right in assuming that the remarks 
attributed to you in this morning’s 
paper are correct? In other words, have 
you been quoted correctly?” 

Henry replied, “Yes, every word of 
it is correct. And there’s a lot more that 
hasn’t been said that you can expect to 
come later.” 

An hour later the telenhone rang 
again. This time the old men said noth- 
ing about libel, but they felt that the 
criticism against them was unjust. -“If 
the younger peonle of the town of Fair- 
view had anv criticism. they might have 
come before the council at anv public 
meeting and aired their grievances. The 
council was always readv to listen, they 
would like to know what other matters 
Henrv referred to, so they could reply 
to them too.” 

“You have enough to do to reply to 
the statements in this morning’s paper. 
Im not willing to place my cards in 
your hands, but I am willing to put 
them down on the table and let the 
public decide. The Chronicle has prom- 
ised to give me a chance to reply to 
your answer. And that is all I have to 
say.” 

The council had never faced an open 
broadside like this before and they 
were unable to deal with it. The type- 
written statement they gave to the 
Chronicle said that if the younger peo- 
ple of Fairview wanted a representa- 
tion in the city council they had only 
to elect someone who was over twenty- 
one years of age and could qualify. And 
that was all—except that a full reply to 
the charges would come later. 
Fairview seemed to take on a new 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Everyone will like your date — if 
you introduce him with enthusiasm. 


(iy had 


IS FIRST NAME is Jefferson — 
but nobody calls him Jeff. He 


stacks up a steady column of 
100_per cents in trig quizzes, but he 
doesn’t know how many victories the 
football team chalked up last year. 
He dresses nicely — neat blue shirts 
and well -tied tie — but Jack Kane, 
Bud Stark, and Lee Tanner have 
made plaid shirts and crumpled cords 
The Thing this fall. He has a sense 
of humer, though it’s a little on the 
droll side like your Dad’s, and he 
doesn’t have the “vocab.” (He still 
thinks a shark is a man-eating fish— 
instead of a girl-eating boy.) 

In other words, he’s not one of 
the gang. You, personally, think he’s 
okay, but the kids probably figure 
him a weird. 

You said you'd go to the Prom 
with him. Well — Bud didn’t ask you 
and neither did anyone else. You 
could be going with worse guys. The 





question is do you build him up or 
build him down with the “kids that 
count?” 

Do you tell Madge, “The Prom? 
Oh, yes, I'm going with Jefferson 
Ward — you know, the ‘big brain’ in 
our trig class,” — all the time laugh- 
ing gallantly as if it were one of 
those things that every girl has to 
suffer through once? Or do you chal- 
lenge Madge with a sparkling, “Guess 
who asked me to the Prom? Jeff 
Ward! That keen fellow in trig... 
asked me out of a clear blue sky... 
been dying to know him!”? 

At the Prom do you wear your 
best party manner to show your 
thanks for being invited to the big 
dance? Or had you better play the 
field with lots of winks and smiles 
for Jack, Bud, and Lee (over Jeffer- 
son’s shoulder) —to show that this 
partnership is definitely a whim of 
the moment and that you'll be 
AVAILABLE on Saturday night???? 


E know it’s fun to run around 
with a certain crowd that’s known 
and in the know. It’s nice to know five 
boys you can call by their nicknames 
and five girls who will always count 
you in on their parties. It’s fun and 
it’s harmless—as long as that “certain 
crowd” isn’t a closed corporation that 
fences out all newcomers. But when you 
begin to be afraid to say what you 
think or do what you like for fear of 
risking the gang’s disapproval, look out. 
Because these symptoms mean that 
the gang has conquered you. They’ve 
snagged enough say-so to dictate your 
affairs — private and public. And you’ve 
lost the will or the way to make with 
your own opinions. The gang may wear 
plaid shirts instead of brown shirts, 
and they may say Hi instead of Heil, — 
but your loss of voice still means democ- 
racy is on the skids in your social circle. 
Frankly, we don’t think Jack; Bud, 
Lee, and satellites set out with inten- 
tions to make the rest of you goose- 
step. Usually, a gang develops out of a 
group of boys and gals who haven't 
enough individual self-confidence and 
poise to step into the spotlight, but 
who have found that the center of the 
stage isn’t so terrifying when they join 
the chorus act. 
The chorus act is fine for developing 
the confidence you'll need when you 


set off into the world. But if you dos 
learn to do your song : 
enough to command some attention” 
when your buddies move on to new 
stages, you haven’t made the most of 
your opportunity. And they will move 
on — graduation day is coming. 

There’s no better place to practice 
speaking your piece than in the bosom 
of the crowd. If they really are your 
friends, they'll be the most sympathetic 
audience you could have. 

Maybe Jefferson Wallace Ward is 
something of an unknown quantity to 
you and completely unknown to the 
gang. You think he might be nice— 
although he’s a little “different.” (May- 
be that’s what interests you.) If you 
tell the gang you think he’s nice, inter- 
esting, different, and the rest of it, 
what makes you think they won’t take 
your word for it? 

If you think back two years, you 
may recall that Lee Tanner wasn't 
always in on your hayrides. He and 
Jack Kane went to the same camp one 
summer. In September, Jack told you 
all Lee was a Real Guy. Before the 
second week of school was up, every 
girl who had any hopes at all was 
hoping for an invite from Lee. 

The best thing about traveling with 
a group of friends, instead of in pairs, 
is that it increases a hundred times your 
opportunities of meeting people. 
There’s Jack’s cousin’s chum, and Lee’s 
sister’s friend, and there are friends of 
friends of friends. Only a foolish crowd 
wants to limit its activities to the 
“chosen few.” The Open Door Policy 
makes life exciting. 

. which means we'd advise play- 
ing on Jeffs team comes Prom night. 
Introduce him co the gang as if you 
thought you were introducing some- 
body special. If you put your enthv- 
siasm into it, probably both Jeff and 
his friends will be quick to suggest 
swapping a few dances. 

Whatever you do, don’t insist on 
sticking close to the crowd all evening. 
Beware of constantly talking about 
them or peppering your conversation 
with references to gay times that Jeff 
hasn’t been in on. Give him a chance 
to get to first base with you. By the 
end of the evening you may be rooting 
for him to steal home. 

If you give Jeff the attention a prom 
partner deserves, we have a hunch the 
other boys will look at Jeff and wonder, 
“What’s he got that I haven’t got?” And 
if you give Jeff's imterest in you 4 
chance to percolate, they may look 
twice at you and wonder, “What's she 
got that I didn’t notice before?” 

And when everybody looks at every- 
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The Thousand Dollar Bill 


(Continued from page 35) 


4 lease of life. The telephone company 


had to put on two extra girls. On Sun- 
day, the old men held another meeting 
in the afternoon and they decided to 
invite Henry to speak to them on what 
the younger people in Fairview ex- 
pected. 

At first Henry refused, saying that 
he had no authority to speak for the 
younger set. The council called up Mr. 
Young; Mr. Young went over to see Mr. 
French and they both drove to Henry’s 
house. But Henry was around the cor- 
ner looking over the house on Maple 
Street with Dolly. 

The landlord was saying, “Well, Mr. 
Armstrong, you've certainly got things 
stirred up in this quiet little town. And 
if you want to sign a lease on this place 
I can give you an attractive figure, for 
I'd rather have someone in this house 
who’s more responsible than a fly-by- 
night.” 

The Monday morning Chronicle car- 
ried an account of the special meeting 
of the councilmen at which they heard 
criticisms and charges from young 
Henry Armstrong. There was also an 
editorial commending the action of the 
city council in appointing Armstrong to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
one of the members some months be- 
fore. And it also commended Mr. Arm- 
strong’s willingness to work with the 
council in the face of his minority handi- 
cap, for the old men could outvote him. 

This all meant more business for 
French & Jones. People whom Henry 
had not seen for over a year wanted to 
make appointments. 

But on Friday, exactly one week after 
Henry had found the thousand-dollar 
bill, he and Dolly were making out a 
list of things they meant to buy and 
Henry drew the bill from his pocket. 
“Well, I guess we'll have to change our 
lucky bill,” he said. “It would have 
been nice to put it away.” Then he ex- 


amined it closely, and even scratched- 


it with his finger nail. 

“Look, Dolly. There is something 
funny about this. See here.”-There are 
no silk threads in the paper. The little 
red marks are only printed on and there 
ate no blue ones. Even a dollar bill has 
ted and blue threads that are buried 
deep in the paper.” 

He drew a dollar bill from his pocket 
and compared it with the lucky thou- 
sand-dollar note. It was‘ evident that 
the found note was counterfeit. 

Henry did not know what to say. But 
after a brief silence he smiled and said: 
“Well, I guess that cooks our goose. We 


| might as well tear up the list of things 
) for the house. It’s a good thing, Dolly, 


we didn’t try to cash this. We'd have 
been the laugh of the town.” 

Dolly laughed. “Yes, it is funny!” she 
said, and she laughed some more. 

“I don’t see the joke,” said Henry. 

“Well, instead of tearing up the list 
of things for the house, we'll make it 
bigger and better_and longer. And I’m 
glad that the bill“is a counterfeit. Now 
nobody will claim it, and we can keep 
it for luck.” 

“I suppose you'd like to frame it?” 

“Yes. What difference does it make 
if it’s real or not real? This bit of paper 
released things that were in you all the 
time. It made you believe in yourself. 
And this confidence would not have 
broken out if you’d known the bill was 
a counterfeit.” 


“I guess that’s right,” said Henry. 

“And what's more, it’s shaken up the — 
whole of Fairview. You've had a raise 
in salary; you've done more business 
for your firm than anyone has ever done 
in a single week; you've had at least 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of publicity; 
and you've secured a seat on the city 
council—the youngest member in the © 
history of Fairview. What more would 
you like? The bill has accomplished its 





purpose just as well as if it had been 3 


genuine. How much do you expect to 
get for a thousand dollars?” 

“Don’t forget,” said Henry—“add a 
dollar to the list for framing the thou- 
sand-dollar bill.” And they both 
laughed so hard that tears came to their 
eyes. 








How fo do well with a mademoiselle 





1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lénd-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





Pd | ag i 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood— and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


ARROW 
Shirts « Ties « Handkerchiefs 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, fouf 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 






























MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhlile. 
“Save Your Money. 


> Drama: 9 ~**Hamlet. “Macbeth. 

¥FStation West. “The Babe Ruth Story. 
¥¥The Decision -of Christopher Blake. 
wrKey Largo. “Sofia. “~The Loves of 
Carmen. 

Comedy: “~“Apartment for Peggy ~A 
Date with Judy. “Two Guys from Texas. 
¥¥The Return ef October. ““Life with 
Father. ““The Luck of the Irish. 

Musical: ~~A Song is Born. “Mickey. 
“Luxury Liner. ““Easter Parade. “That 
Lady in Ermine. 

Documentary: 
¥¥The Illegals. 


vve¥The Secret Land. 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
enly from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 

readers are advised to read an onan 
i . 1 the 
advertisement mentions the “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay fer in ativance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
a. marked. If you keep a of the “ap- 
* stamps you must pay for them and return 
the you do not wish to buy. if yeu do not in- 
fend te buy any of the “approval” stemps return 
them promptly, being careful to write yeur name 
in the upper left-hand corner of 





and 
the envelepe in which you return the stamps. 






of 2112 aff different genuine stamps from 
, Seuth Sea isiands, etc. Inciudes Air- 
and Animal Stemps; many ethers. (2) Four 
unused United Stetes, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 


Selemen islands, etc. (4) U. S. $5.00 high value. Tetal cata- 
teg price ever $5.00! Everything fer onty 10c te appreval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 

CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 









What o treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
Africa, South America, Free . a 

, ete. Includes airmatis, 

stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 

Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 







JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


A BARREL OF FUN 





ZOWIE-E-E! 





bargain list: 
@VSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tri- 
angle issued!), also Cook Islands, Indo- 

Chi : > 











Cambodia, Pirate 
etc., ALL FREE with ap- 


Pprovals for 3c postage. 


~ : 
Di 
200 to approval applicants. Con- 
tains stamps worth up to 1 5« Cc 


each! 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 
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Sell your Scheol Classmates th: 

of GRADUATION NAME 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. 

highest commissions. Monthly Bu! 

Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild 
1 tend CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES. Box 235-N. 
be a. 











Rough Riders 


HE 3-cent Rough*Riders Commem- 

orative Stamp, to be placed on first- 
day sale at Prescott, Arizona, October 
27th, shows a statue of Captain William 
Owen “Bucky” O'Neill, of Prescott, on 
his horse. In the Battle of San Juan Hill 
during the Spanish-American War, Cap- 
tain O'Neill was killed in the charge 
up the hill. The stamp is being issued 
50 vears after this famous battle in 
Cuba on July 1, 1898. 

Prescott, Arizona, of the 
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recruiting centers for the Rough Riders. 
The first-day sale will take place on the 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt on October 27, 1858. 

“Rough Riders” was the nickname 
given the First United States Volunteer 
Cavalry. It was first used in war des- 
patches from Cuba sent by the famous 
war correspondent, Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with Colonel 
Leonard Wood, organized the Rough 
Riders. To join the regiment, men had 
to be expert shots and good horsemen. 

The bravery of the Rough Riders at 
San Juan Hill was brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people through 
Richard Harding Davis’ newspaper 
stories. “Teddy” Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders became national heroes. 

Stamp collectors may obtain as many 
as ten first-day cancellations of the new 
stamp from the postmaster at Prescott, 
Arizona. Self-addressed covers (en- 
velopes) should be enclosed for as 
many first-day cancellations as you 
want. Also send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of the new stamps. 





307 All Different 10c 


You will find scores of new varieties here for your 
collection! Big and little stamps, bisected stamp, Com- 
memoratives, triangles, high values! Bicolored Beauties! 
Strange countries! Every stamp is different. Every stamp 
one you will delight in owning. Think of the fun you 
will have! All for only 10c to approval applicants. Write 
today and receive special Ionian Island Stamp extra. 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 494, Calais, Me. 
FREE — CONFUCIUS SETI! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 

Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 

Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y. 








Gathering of the Falcons” 
(Continued from page 31) a 


ing part in the festival as a separate | 


group. 

“If they wanted to be in our Slet,” 
one boy protested, “they could have 
joined the Sokol as we have and partici- 
pated in our exercises along with us,” 

Sokol members also disliked the fact 
that the trade unionists’ performance 
demonstrated a Russian-type of gym- 
nastics instead of the traditional Czech 
exercises. After the trade unionists per- 
formed, we noted that most of the few 
people who were applauding were clap- 
ping with the backs of their hands. A 
few moments later when the regular 
Sokol marched back into the stadium, 
there was a deafening roar of applause. 

The afternoon’s program was con- 
cluded with a camping demonstration 
by the Boy Scouts. The Scouts marched 
onto the field, and minutes later—at a 
given signal, a hundred tents sprang 
into the air simultaneously. After pitch- 
ing camp, they went through a series 
of athletic maneuvers. It all looked fa- 
miliar—until at another whistle signal, a 
large group lined up and began throw- 
ing what we assumed were baseballs. 
But we couldnt understand why the 
boys threw themselves on their stomachs 
as soon as they had pitched the ball. 
Someone explained to us they were 
practicing throwing hand grenades. 

On the whole we watched the Slet 
with mingled sentiments. On the one 
hand we were impressed with the tre- 
mendous display of health and physical 
fitness. It was an inspiring thing to see 
a nation’s youth rallied together with 
such patriotic fervor. 

On the other hand, we couldn’t help 
but be slightly alarmed at the thought 
that here was the cream of the na- 
tion’s youth—already organized in one 
body—already trained to act in unison 
at a leader's command. All the Com- 
munists have to do is change the lead- 
ership of the Sokol, and they will have 
a mighty big chunk of Czechoslovakia’s 
manpower in their fist. 

However, it was hard for us to take 
an entirely pessimistic view on the fu- 
ture of the Sokol when we talked with 
some of the alert, young participants in 
the festival after the Slet. 

When we asked one 16-vear-old boy 
what he thought was the most im 
portant thing for U. S. students to know 
about his country—the $64 question 
with which we concluded all of our 
summer interviews with European 
students—he thought for a long minute. 

“I would like them to know,” he said 
finally, “that the Czech nation is a na- 
tion of educated people who love free- 


dom, who are used to freedom, and who 
—even if they don’t have it now — will” 


never be happy until they regain it.” 
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ttorney Hamberger 


(Concluded from page 28) 





mation about nursing. Then she could 
write a paragraph on what she learned. 
She should visit a hospital and talk to 
purses. It’s very practical to see them 
in action, She also can interview office 
workers. She can visit secretarial schools 
and talk about courses offered and what 
opportunities there are for employment. 
Hap Romano will discuss the Roundup 
section.” 

“After a little research, you should 
prepare an outline describing each of 
two or three vocations which especially 
interest you,” Hap began. “Before you 
sart outlining, consider the entire job 
field—select a kind of work rather than 
aspecific job. For example, consider the 
entire field of engineering, rather than 
just electrical or mechanical engineer- 
ing. Specific jobs change with the times, 
but kinds of work change little. 

“Your outline ought to cover such 
items as: What physical requirements 
must you have for the job? What educa- 
tion, mental ability, personality, and 
emotional traits are needed? How well 
do you meet these requirements. 

“Next measure each vocation you're 
interested in by three yardsticks: (a) 
happiness, (b) opportunity, and (c) 
income, 

“a. Happiness. Will you enjoy the 
work? Will it be interesting to you three 
months or even ten years from now? 
Will the work challenge you to do your 
best? Or will :t become a dull routine? 

“b. Opportunity. What are your 
chances for a career in the field—for 
getting ahead? Is the field »vercrowded? 
Is it a field that flourishes in good times 
and ‘folds up’ when times are difficult? 

“c. Income. Too many of us pay too 
much attention to income when we 
begin hunting for a job—and not enough 
attention to happines~ on the job and 
to opportunity for future promotion and 
pay raises. Be content to start at a 
modest ‘beginning wage. If there are 
opportunities for advancement and you 
ae qualified, you will work your way 
up the ladder, a step at a time, With 
tontentment and opportunity, you 
thouldn’t worry too much about in- 
come.” 

“Your Honor,” Hazel smiled, . “my 
witnesses have explained how to make 
acareer kit. I believe every student 
should have one. I rest my case.” 

“Sold!” Dick concluded, pounding his 
favel enthusiastically. “I'm on my way 
fo buy that little black book right 
now! 

“At our next meeting, Dave Roth’s 
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‘emmittee will discuss: 


Should high 
students have part-time jobs?” 
William Favel, Vocational Editor 


‘weakly. 





Dang he a” 


Facing Facts 

He was much more enthusiastic over 
the looks of his wife than his friends 
were. 

“She’s marvelous,” he declared. “She 
just floated down from heaven and 
landed in front of me.” 

Whispered one of the listeners: 
bad she landed on her face.” 

Magazine Digest 


Our Baby President 


FDR was a terrific kidder when he 
liked you. He liked James Rowe (one 
of his White House assistants) and al- 
ways called him “Jamesy.” Rowe once 
told FDR that he wished he wouldn’t 
call him Jamesy. 

“Call me Jim,” he suggested. The 
President said he couldn’t do that. 

“Tell you why,” FDR continued. 
“When I was little, my mother always 
called me “Baby.” She kept calling me 
Baby even when I got to be Governor 
of New York. One day I begged her to 
stop, as it embarrassed me.” 

“I don’t get it,” said Jamesy. 

“Well,” well’d Roosevelt, “I couldn’t 
get my mother to stop calling me Baby, 
so I don’t see why you should get me 


to stop calling you Jamesy!” 
Walter Winchell in Magazine Digest 


“Too 


A Bold Front 


Pookie: “That conductor glared at 
me as if I hadn’t paid my fare.” 
Ed: “What did you do?” 
Pookie: “I glared right back at him 
as though I had!” 
Canadian High News 


Small Tale 


A man had the habit of telling tall 
stories. He and his wife were going to 
attend a banquet one evening, and she 
warned him that if his stories got too 
tall, she would step on his toe as a 
warning. 

At the banquet he started telling 
about his recent trip to the coast, and of 
a ship he had seen: “It was 2000 feet 
long, 500 wide. . . .” 

Just then his wife stepped on his toe. 

“, . . and two feet high,” he finished 


Magazine Digest 
The Gambling Man 


Tristan Bernard, the French play- 
wright, always wore a yachting cap 
when he stayed in Monte Carlo. “I 
bought this yachting cap with my win- 
nings at roulette,” he used to say. “With 
my losses, I could’ve bought a yacht.” 


Magazine Digest 
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site SPECIAL Ww 
Choice of Miniature Solid 
BASK TBALL, 


ETBALL Foo 
SK AXE. [BOWLING « or. BASEBALL 


with your name or initials or your 


team SPECIAL WITH 
a, 7Ser1 ct sod state engraving 


Just clip ad, enclose a 
desired on article wanted. Mail 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING co. 
1301 Surf Ave., Brooklyn 24, MN. Y¥. 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 




















tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


today for free veampte oe kit ‘ es 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY“ 
THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
see | ee 
theta advenbens and big future opportunities 
areas chotnsoeenting: Send today! 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL ee 
43 Prospect Avenue in, Md. 


















MONEY FOR YOU ‘25 "5" 
PROFIT SELLING FiFTY *1BoxEs FEATURE 5 Q,,,! 
Christmas Cards, C: 
ers. No money needed 
\e feature 

40 Pex St, 





35 ymak- 
to start. Gift offers, A 
ns. v.% 





extra bonus. 
EMPIRE CARD, 








Are you having Dating Problems? 

Do you have a question abow 

Parties and Dances, Manners and 
Dress, Family Relationships? 

Read “BOY DATES GIRL,” Gay Head’s 

witty and helpful tips on all the ques 

tions that beset the teen-age set: 


SINGLE COPY 25c. TEN OR MORE TO 
SAME ADDRESS—15c each. (All orders 


postpaid.) 
Send your order in TODAY. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me....... copies of "BOY DATES G&A” 











I eoeeeer eee ee ee eee eee eeeee eeeee 
0 cash (0 check () money order 
Name 
City 

Zone .. State 











science classes, you may have wondered why you 
had to work out projects like this, a very simple 
study of friction. 


It’s just that a formula by itself is pretty dull until it’s 


proved out in action. 


cars. Engineers can go far 


That’s the way it is with 


This student is working out the 
measurement of friction — the force that 
@Pposes motion — of a body rolling down an 
incline. To get this 
divides the Height 


measurement, he 


A by the Base B. 


.with formulas—but they can’t be sure their cars are 


better and better without plenty of ‘proving. 


So years ago General Motors took 1,268 acres of 
Michigan countryside and changed them into a great 
project for proving their products in action. At this 
Proving Ground, cars of all makes travel millions of 
tough miles every year. They’re bounced over rough 
roads, raced on speedways, driven for hour after hour 
and day after day to test their staying power. 


Here you can watch engineers balance cars on huge 
seales — photograph curves of motion — check for better 
seeing—study figures on roominess to the thinnest 
slice of an inch. 


When they’re through, these General Motors men 
have proof—proof that a certain brake stops faster, 
that you can see better out of a new windshield, that 
anew way of shifting is easier on the driver. 


Why is a science class 
like an automobile proving ground? 
















and figures which develop new 
better cars each year. 


They also have facts 
formulas for building 


Tt is true that just as you could learn the sciences 

without projects, GM could make cars without the 

Proving Ground. 

But— they wouldn’t be GM cars. They wouldn’t have 
@that extra measure of solid quality that stamps every 

GM automobile. 

Yes, the Proving Ground is one of the very big-reasons 

why most car owners will tell you that you can’t beat 

a GM car for all-round, dollar-for-dollar value. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS OR MORE PEOPLE” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Gives "More Value | 
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On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear himl 
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“WES, I do want to use films—and film- 
strips, too. But . . . well, I just don’t 
know where to begin.” 


“Are there films or filmstrips or slides 
in my field? Who has them?” 

“How can I tell if a film will be 
good? Doesn’t it take a lot of time to 
arrange for films? I’m terribly busy as 
it is!” 

Sound familiar? Then you're just the 
one we had in mind when we made up 
the two lists you see below. (If you're 
an “expert” or live in a well organized 
a-v area, we won't need to tell you how 
many ways you can put the lists to 
work.) This, so far as we know, is the 
first annotated list of visual aids pro- 
ducers and distributors to appear out- 
side film library files. 

“All right,” you say, “where do I 
begin?” 

Begin with your classes. For a starter, 
try thinking of those hard-to-put-over 
ideas or facts that make you dread cer- 
tain weeks in every school year. You 
know those times—when you're sure 
your students have extra-low I. Q.’s and 
that you were never cut out to be a 
teacher. Maybe it’s the weeks you spend 
on A Tale of Two Cities or the ones 


| Want fo Use a Film 





In These Places You Can Find What You Need 


on foreign trade or the Federal Govern- 
ment. Your students just don’t get it. 
Right there, audio-visual aids can give 
you a hand, 

First, pick your problems. Then take 
this list and look through its annotations. 
You'll see “social studies” or “English” 
or “public affairs” or “geography.” Prob- 
ably you'll find between five or ten 
sources that look right for your needs. 

Next, take a postal card for each 
source, and write for catalogues and in- 
formation about your problem subject. 
Producers and distributors will be glad 
to draw your attention to appropriate 
films. Later, with catalogues and these 
hints in hand, pick the materials which 
you think would be best and send for 
preview prints. 

Here, we must admit, is a snag for 
the teacher who plans to rent only. Pro- 
ducers and distributurs do not like to 
send preview prints unless you want to 
buy the materials. If you do plan to rent 
— and we know many of you do —try to 
work through a nearby film library, uni- 
versity extension service, or similar 
agency to get preview prints. Perhaps 





To Awaken the Community 


EWS for you—as a high school 

teacher — and everyone interested in 
promoting democratic attitudes is a re- 
cent 16 mm. film release, Make Way for 
Youth. It presents the story of how 
young people in one community com- 
batted prejudice and group tension 
among themselves. 

Responsible for this production was 
the Youth Division of National Social 
Welfare Assembly, representing 21 na- 
tional youth-serving organizations. Ac- 
tors and actresses were young residents 


of Madison, Wisconsin, where the film 
was “shot.” Melvyn Douglas is narrator. 

The story is dramatic, showing how 
one boy’s death in a gang fight led to 
the establishment of an inter-organiza- 
tion Youth Council, a youth center, and 
a new awakening for the community. 

Your school and other youth organi- 
zations in your town can buy or rent 
Make Way for Youth from Association 
Films, 847 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (Other offices are in Chicago, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. ) 


evaluation advice, 


your nearest dealer wili help you, too. 
(Though you'll almost always te film- 
strips and slides —not rent —the prob- 
lem of previewing is the same.) Need- 
less to say, you should take advantage 
of any and all sources of selection and 
especially within 
your own community. 

After you’ve previewed the materials, 
you'll be ready to order. Follow direc- 
tions given by your sources. Always try 
to place your orders—especially for 
rent — well in advance of your needs. 

Now, to our list: Annotations are pur- 
posely brief. They refer to the types of 
films or filmstrips available. Where you 
find the term “classroom films” it means 
films specifically designed for school use, 
while “educational films” are designed 
for a wider audience. Both types are 
useful. We’ve included “entertainment” 
sources for the sake of special assem- 
blies and the like. Be sure to find out 
about use restrictions on such films. 

This list is not complete. We have 
selected a representative group otf 
sources among commercial producers 
and outlets. This does not include any 
of the hundreds of industries and other 
organizations which offer films free. For 
these, your best source is Educators’ 
Guide to Free Films (see page 38-T for 
publisher). Happy hunting! 


Film Sources 


“P.” stands for producer, “D.” for distrib- 
utor; “si” and “sd” mean silent and sound, 
respectively. Unless otherwise noted, films from 
these sources are 16 mm. sound, usually for 


rent or sale. 


A. F. Films, Inc. P. and D. ; 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Frauce and possessions, art, motion pic- 
ture. French films adapted, with English 
sound track. 


American Museum of Natural History P. and D. 
Central Park West at 79 St., New York 
24, N. Y. Si and sd, on natural science 
and history, social studies. 


Association Films D. 
847 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Films from many sources; English, social 
studies, sports, religious, etc. Free and 
rental, si and sd. 


Brandon Films, Inc. P. and D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Si 
and sd, some 35 mm., some color; gen- 
eral list of educational and entertain- 
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ment, some special foreign language fea- 
tures, shorts. 


British Information Services D. 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. All phases of life in Britain and 
the Commonwealth. Many films on com- 
munity life and problems applicable to 
U. S. social studies. Films are produced 
in Britain. 

Castle Films, Division of United World Films D. 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Largest outlet for U. S. Govern- 


ment-produced films—U. S. Office of 
Education, Dept. of Agriculture, etc. 
Social studies, agriculture, and voca- 


tional subjects. 

Cathedral Films P. and D. 
6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Color and black-and-white, si or sd. Re- 
ligious subjects; Christmas films. 


China Film Enterprises of America, Inc. D. 
85 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. China 
and related subjects 


Coronet Instructional Films P. and D. 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Classroom 
films on natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
guidance, physical education. Usually 10 
min., black-and-white or color. 


Educational Film Library Association D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. A 
few films produced by members of 


EFLA. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. P. and D. 


Wilmette, Illinois. Classroom films in 
sciences (several grade levels), geogra- 
phy, American history, art, music, health, 
social studies, home economics, athletics, 
and child study. 
Film Highlights, Inc. D. 

830 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Entertainment films for schools. 


Film Program Services D. 
1173 Ave. of Americas, New York 19, 
N. Y. Recommends and obtains public 
affairs and cultural films from all sources. 


Films, Incorporated D. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. Fea- 
ture length films and shorts in 16 mm.; 
also educational Hoge 


Films of the Nations, Inc. 

55 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y.; dis- 
tributed by Nu-Art Films (see p. 32-T). 
Films from and about other countries, 
for international understanding and 
social studies. Requests referred to re- 
gional offices. 

General Pictures Productions, Inc. P. and D. 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Seven films on educational subjects, one 
on schools — public relations. 


Heidenkamp Nature Pictures P. and D. 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nature films, especially on birds. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. D. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Music, travel, sports, miscellaneous sub- 
jects. New releases will stress music. 


Hollywood Film Enterprises P. and D. 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal.; 
distributed by Harry Grubbs, same ad- 
dress. South America and other geogra- 
phy subjects. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation D. 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill. Large dis- 
tributor of educational and entertain- 
ment films. Branch offices. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. D. 
156 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 
cational and entertainment films, si and 
sd. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
84 E. Randolph St., Gein <. Ill. Gen- 
eral list in education; many British and 
Canadian subjects. 

international Film Foundation, Inc. P. and D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Documentary films on Russia, Poland, 


Italy; social studies, international rela- 
tions, and others. Julien Bryan-made 
films. 


International Geographic Pictures D. 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
American history films. 

The Jam Handy Organization P. and D. 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Vocational training, safety, science sub- 
jects. 

Knowledge Builders P. and D. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Science, social studies, mathematics. 


(Continued on page 32-T ) 





Special Films for U. N. Week 


OR United Nations Week this year, 

the Association for the U. N. has 
prepared a list of forum topics, one for 
each day, October 18 through 
go with these topics, A. A. U. N. and 
Film Program Services chose a set of 
films. Space prohibits our printing the 
whole list, but here is a oes 


listed by the days of U. N. Week. with 
forum themes. (All are black and 
white sound films, unless otherwise 


noted. All may be rented.) 


Oct. 18—Theme: Origin and_back- 
ground of United Nations—the U. N. at 
work. Film: People’s Charter. 17 min. Offi- 
cial U. N. film on background and pur- 
pose of United Nations. 


Oct. 19— Theme: Social Achievements 
and Objectives of the U. N. Films: First 
Steps. 11 min. U. N. film on care and re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped 
children. Boundary Lines. 10 min. Color. 
How imaginary lines divide people within 
and between nations. Common Concern. 
20 min. U. N. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization planning. ILO. 11 min. Story 
of International Labor Office. Hungry 
Minds. 10 min. Educational reconstruction. 
Seeds of Destiny. 20 min. Army-UNRRA 
film on hunger and destitution of war 
areas. 


24. To. 


Oct. 20—Theme: Economic Achieve- 
ments and Objectives of the U. N. Films: 
Round Trip. 20 min. Twentieth Century 
Fund’s presentation on foreign trade. Italy 
Rebuilds. 20 min. Julien Bryan film on 
Italian _—_ reconstruction — applicable _ to 
Europe as a whole. 


Oct. 21—Theme: Political Achieve- 
ments and Objectives of the U. N. Film: 
Pattern for Peace. 16 min. Official U. N. 
film on meaning and implications of the 
Charter; discusses the Veto. 


Oct. 22— Theme: Dependent Territories 
and the U. N. Films: Indonesia. 17 min. 
March of Time film, overall discussion. 
Indonesia Calling. 18°min. Story of Indo- 
nesia’s fight for independence; excep- 
tional film. Native Earth. 20 min. New 
Guinea under Australian leadership; leads 
discussion of trusteeship. 


Oct. 22 and 24— Theme: The Role ot 
the U. S. in United Nations Future Pros- 
pects. Film: Arturo Toscanini. 32 min. 
Toscanini conducts Verdi’s “Hymn of the 
Nations”; inspirational. 


Most of these films are available 
through film libraries near you. If you 
cannot obtain them locally, write us 
for distributors or, if you would like 
them to direct from one source, write 
Film Program Services. (See film- 





Official United Nations Photo 
From U.N.’s Oscar-winning First 
Steps — about handicapped children. 


source list on this page for FPS ad- 
dress. ) 

SPECIAL! Ready just in time for 
United Nations Week is Highlights of 
the United Nations Year, 1947-1948, 
a 10 minute film made by United Na- 
tions Film Board. We think it’s just 
exactly what you’ve wanted to make 
current U. N. issues real to your stu- 
dents. 

Every section of U. N., with a major 
international event in its field, shares 
the footage. Among scenes included are 
the General Assembly during Palestine 
debates, U. N. Headquarters in action, 
Gandhi's death, Indonesia, FAO and 
other conferences. Film Program Serv- 
ices (see above) is releasing the film, 
which rents for $2 and sells for $25. 
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Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois, uses Webster-Chicago 
Wire Recorders in foreign language classes to speed up the process 
of learning, pronunciation and accent. 


















Webster-Chicago 


Electronic Memory Wire Recorder 
is one of the most useful pieces of equipment your 
school can use .. . many schools are already using 
one or more . . . for classroom demonstration, 
speech development, dramatic and musical presen- 


tation and many other practical jobs. 


Electronic Memory Wire Recorder 
is amazingly simple to operate and reproduces 
faithfully any sound recorded. Imagine the value to 
your students of hearing their own recitations. 
Thought organization, speech techniques and per- 


famous, too, for Webster-Chicago oa 
Record Changers and wr 


Magic Nylon Phonograph Needles 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


sonality projection are made much easier when stu- 
dents can criticize and analyze themselves. Choral, 
orchestral and band rehearsals can be more interest- 
ing and more instructive, more work can be accom- 
plished better with a Webster-Chicago Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 


Teachers will want to use it in meetings and for lec- 
tures outside the classroom, too. It is a great help in 
administrative application. Communications from 
principal to teacher, between teachers and depart- 


ment heads, are made surer and easier. 


You will be well repaid for finding out more about 
the Webster-Chicago Electronic Memory Wire 
Recorder. Add a “specialist” to your teaching staff 


without burden to your payroll. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-2 





5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “The Electronic Memory 
for Commercial and Professional Use.” 











— 
WIRE RECORDER ....... 
5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue « Chicago 39, Illinois City — State 
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HERE are roughly four ages of Edu- 
cation: 


The Slate Age 
The McGuffey Reader Age 
The Blackboard Age 


The Resource Age, which we are now 
entering. 

Bricklayers continue to rely on trowels 
but the modern teacher has a beltful of 
new tools and resources. So heartily has 
the modern teacher embraced the ma- 
chine age that a great equipment indus- 
try has arisen to serve him, To equip 
yourself for the Resource Age inquire 
into these sources of film and slidefilm, 
and opaque projectors and records. 

Watch also the Sound Advice and 
New Equipment departments prepared 
by Dr. William J. Temple for Scholastic 
Teacher. 


Equipment Sources 


Key: Names and addresses given are those 
of manufacturing and/or distributing company. 
Where special trade name exists, it is included 
in parentheses. Individual abbreviation keys 
precede each part. 


16 mm. Sound Projectors 


Ampro Corporation, 2835 North Western 
Ave., Chicago 18, II. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. ( Films) 

*De Vry Corporation, 1111 
Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y 

Empire Projector Corporation, 60 McLean 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. (Sound King) 

Holmes Projector Company, 1815 Orchard 
St., Chicago 14, Il. 

Kolograph Corporation, 628 West Lake 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

Movie-Mite Corporation, 1105 East 15th 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Natco, Inc., 505 North Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago 12, II. 

*Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 

*Revere Camera Company, 320 East 21st 
St., Chicago 16, IH. 

Universal Camera Corporation, 28 West 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Valette, Inc., 1001 East 82nd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Victor Animatograph 
enport, Iowa. 


Armitage 


Corporation, Dav- 


Filmstrip, Slide (2x2) and Opaque Pro- 
jectors 


(Key: Op-opaque projector manufactured. 
These companies usually out out 3% x 4% 


EQUIPMENT forthe Resource Age 


Where to turn for projectors, recorders, screens and playbacks 


slide projectors, too; Sp-projector adapted for 
special uses; Sd-sound projector.) 


American Optical Company, Scientific In- 
strument Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Op.) 

Argus, Inc., 74th & William St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Automatic Projection Corporation, 131 W. 
52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. (Sd. 
Soundview ) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Ro- 
chester 2, N. Y. Op. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, II. 

Charles Beseler Company, 243 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 

*De Vry Corporation, 
Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 

am . ie ¢ 

Golde Manufacturing Company, 
West Madison St., Chicago 7, IIl. 

Keystone Manufacturing Company, 151 
Hallet St., Boston 24, Mass. ( Op.) 

Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
( Sd.) 

Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, I]. (Sd.) 

*Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 

Society of Visual Education, 
East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sawyer’s Inc., 735 South West 20th Place, 
Portland 7, Ore. ( View-Master ) 

Three Dimension Sales Company, 4555 
West Addison St., Chicago, Ill. ( Vivid) 

Mast Development Company, Inc., 2212 
East 12th St., Davenport, Iowa, Sp. 
( Tru-Vue ) 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 

The Visualizer Company, 170 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. Sp. (Scribe) 


1111 Armitage 


1214 


100 


Inc., 


Recorders 


(Key: W-wire, T-tape, D-disc, Sp-designed 


for special uses.) 


Air King Products Company, Inc., 1523-29 
Sixty-third St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. (W.) 

Amplifier Corporation of America, 396- 
398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
(T. Magnetape) 

Aurex Corporation, 1117 North Franklin 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. (W.) 

Brush Development Company, 3405 Per- 
kins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio T. and W. 
Soundmirror. ) 

Electric Sound Engineering Company, 
4344 West Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(W. Polyphonic Sound.) 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, 
ee ae 

Hoffman Radio Cerporation, 3761 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. (W. Wire- 
cord. ) 


Magnecord, Inc., 304 West 63rd St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. (W.) 

Maguire Industries, 936 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (D. Meissner. ) 
Mark Simpson Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, 

MY... C@:) 

Pierce Wire Recorder, 1828 Sherman St., 
Evanston, Ill. (W.) 

Precision Audio Products, Inc., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 

The Presto Recording Corporation, 242 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. (D.) 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J. (W. and D.) 

Rek-O-Kut Company, 38-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 

Sears Roebuck and Company, your nearest 
outlet W. (Silvertone. ) 

Sound Recorder and Reproducer Corpora- 
tion, 5501 Wayne Ave., Germantown, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. (T. Magnesonic. ) 

The Sound Scriber Corporation, 146 Mun- 
son St., New Haven 4, Conn. (D. Sp.) 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment 
Company, 23 West 60th St., New York 
23, N. Y. (D. Sp.) 

Tapetone Manufacturing Corporation, 36- 
06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. (T.) 

Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. (W.) 

Wire Recording Corporation of America, 
1331 Halsey St., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
(W. Wireway) 

The WiRecorder Corporation, 7055 Inter- 
vale Ave., Detroit, Mich. (W.) 

VIZ Sales Corporation, 335 East Price St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. (W. Wirestone) 


Screens 


Da-Lite Screen Company, 2623 No. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Fowler Company, 750 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II]. 

Radiant Manufacturing Company, 
West Superior St., Chicago 22, IIl. 

Raven Screen Corporation, 314 East 35th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Playbacks 2 speed 33 1/3 and 78 rpm 


Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

David Bogen Company, 663 Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. 

Fairchild (see above). 

Mark Simpson (see above). 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 West 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 
Philco Corporation, Tioga and C Sts. 

Phila. 34, Pa. 
RCA Victor (see above). 
Speak-O-Phone (see above). 
Victor Animatograph (see above). 
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m= IN EDUCATION 





=f ewey gets things done! 


Teachers need 


ADEQUATE SALARIES = New York State teachers are the best paid in 


; SECURITY AND INCENTIVE 


, BETTER SCHOOLS 


) PUPILS 


» A SOUND COMMUNITY 


the world— 

Dewey raised STATE-WIDE MINIMUM from 
$900 to $2,000 a year; $2,500 minimum in 
New York City. 


New York State Teachers’ Permanent Pay 
Law with incentive provisions has been called 
‘‘the most advanced statute in the country 
and the largest single aid to education.” 


Under Dewey, state aid to school districts is 
up 80%. New York spends more than any 
other state on education — $234 per pupil. 
(National average $99.) 


Dewey state-financed college housing, scholar- 
ship and other emergency programs helped 
DOUBLE New York State college enrollment. 


Governor Dewey’s program promotes social 
welfare and public health along with edu- 


cation. 


Teachers’ Committee for Dewey 
45 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. - 


The nation’s schools need Dewey for President 


DEWEY GETS THINGS DONE!!! 


(Political Advertising) 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 
















I wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work .. . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


+ . « 


Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to ‘work 
for yourself’? We invite you to spend 
30 minutes in your own home, taking 
the Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you’ll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He’ll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 


Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y 


Name Age. 





Home Address 
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SCHOLASTIC { 


HICH of these four methods of 

using Scholastic do you use? Or 
do you have another method that you 
like better? If so, write us. These four 
appealing ways “to serve” Scholastic 
come from a report to a New York 
City workshop by David J. Lane, Pros- 
pect Heights High School. —Editor. 


Each issue of Scholastic usually con- 
tains a special feature article plus sev- 
eral others dealing with domestic and 
world affairs. The material is both im- 
portant and interesting. Yet, with the 
contents of the regular subject syllabus 
crowding the teacher, how is it possible 
to teach current events adequately? 

What methods are open to him? 
Shall he teach current events on a 
given day of each week? Shall he in- 
tegrate current events with the regular 
course content? Is there one method or 
several good methods? 

Any group of teachers will vary in 
their answers to the above problems. 
In my own case, I have always pre- 
ferred setting aside one day each week, 
preferably Monday, for current events 
teaching, and also integrating current 
events in my daily teaching wherever 
and whenever necessary. I have used 
the following procedures with Scholas- 
tic magazines. 


1. The Committee Report System 


Scholastic usually arrives in the early 
part of the week. I check the contents 
to find those articles most related to 
the regular course content and to deter- 
mine whether the feature articles could 
serve their best use in immediate dis- 
cussion or be saved for a future date. 
For example, a feature article on the 
Taft-Hartley Act would be saved, if 
necessary, for our regular work on 
Labor Problems. After reading the 
articles I plan to use in class, I refer 
to the lesson plans for suggested pro- 
cedures and reference sources. These 
lesson plans are invaluable guides. 

After the magazines have been dis- 
tributed to the pupils, committees are 
assigned to do the outside reading to 
enrich the articles selected for class dis- 
cussion. Since I use Monday as “current 
affairs day,” the committees have about 
four days to complete their work. Each 
week finds new committees assuming 
outside reading responsibilities. 


2. Supervised Study Technique 


Another effective procedure is to use 
the supervised study approach. The 


appealing ways 


teacher’s preparation here is to draw 
up a series of questions whose answers 
should be found within the articles to 
be read. Since there are two or three 
articles to be covered, I divide my class 
into the appropriate number of sections, 
assign the articles to the sections. The 
pupils then read the assigned articles. 
Questions on the blackboard guide 
their reading. I move about the room 
to check their work and give aid where 
necessary. When sufficient reading time 
has elapsed, pupils report on and dis- 
cuss the contents of their article. The 
entire class listens to the report. Ques- 
tions of interpretation are raised and 
jointly answered. 


3. Reading with the Class 


Very frequently Scholastic carries 
feature articles which can be best dis- 
cussed and analyzed by having a stu- 
dent read aloud while the class follows 
along. For example, an article might 
deal with problems in Palestine, India 
or the Mediterranean region. Constant 
reference and cross-reference from text 
to maps is necessary. Interpretation of 
the text material is necessary as the 
reading goes on. It is important that 
ideas be clarified in order that the stu- 
dents have a full understanding of the 
article being discussed. If time does 
not allow discussion of the other major 
articles, the latter can be covered, if 
necessary, the following week or within 
the week, as circumstances dictate. 


4. The Developmental Lesson 


The developmental lesson is the reg- 
ular procedure as used in daily class- 
room teaching applied to an article in 
Scholastic. The entire class is assigned 
to read a given topic; special reading 
might be given to the brighter pupils. 





5. § 

I have used Senior Scholastic in my 
American History and Economics classes 
for several years. I have found it an 
invaluable student’s magazine. Too 
many pupils do not habitually read a 
newspaper, if at all. For many pupils 
Scholastic is their only source of domes- 
tic and world news adequately inter- 
preted. The level of the text material 
is graded for their reading capacity. 
The visual aids make the text more in- 
teresting and valuable. I do not hesitate 
to recommend it as one of the better 
current affairs magazines for use by 
students in Social Studies and English. 


y and Concl 
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Pen Friend 
Addresses 


International exchange of _ letters 
makes an excellent class project in the 
opinion of many teachers. Below are 
agencies that supply addresses of stu- 
dents in other. nations. 

Once again this year students are 
invited to enter copies of their letters 
in Scholastic Wiiting Awards. To stu- 
dents who best explain America and 
foster friendship through letters will go 
awards. Sponsor of the International 
Letter Writing Division awards is the 
W. K. Kellogg Co. (See Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet.) 


Sources in United States 


The Caravan of East and West 
132 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
(Write to M. A. Sohrab, Dir.) Cost $1 
for a year. 

International Students Society 
Hillsboro, Ore. { Write to N. H. Crowell, 
Pres.) 10 cents each address. Minimum 
order five. Students under 7th grade not 
enrolled 

American Junior Red Cross 
(Mrs. Alice Thornton, Asst. Dir.). 17th 
and D Sts., N. W., Washington 13, 
D. C. Group correspondence albums. 
Membership $1 for secondary schools 
for groups of 100 or less. 

International Friendship League 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Mass. (Write Miss Edna MacDonough, 
Exec. Sec’y.) Student’s life membership, 
50 cents. 

Student Letter Exchang 
(Write to R. C. Mishek, Gen. Magr.), 
Waseca, Minn. 10 cents per name. 
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for people who like 


THE 


NBC DIGEST 


The NBC DIGEST is an attractive pocket-size magazine published 


four times a year (January, April, July and October) by the 


National Broadcasting Company. It contains the text—sometimes 


in full, sometimes abridged—of important speeches, discussions, 


news commentary and dramatie programs which have been broad- 


cast over the NBC network and stations. 


Teachers and students will find the NBC DIGEST of valuable 


aid to study of the contemporary scene. Here, preserved in print, 


are the background of tomorrow’s: headlines, the opinions of 


statesmen and analytical observers in many fields of vital interest, 


and excellent examples of modern prose and dramatic writing. 


dictate. Inter-Scholastic Correspond Dept., Student A year’s subscription to the NBC DIGEST costs you only fifty 
Forum on. ray gg Relations 4 
(Write to Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director ) ? om ‘ . a . en a —. 
, , ents rin ou regularly, four es a ye n srestin 
c/o International Center, 58 Post St., cents and b re gula ata anes Fone, oe NS 8 
+ iy Sn a — le S ae on oe compilation of “literature of the spoken word.” 
daily class- name. 
n article in Scrapbook Exchange, “Books Across the Sea” 
is assigned Society 7 a. _ Moi 1. 
be soll (Write to Miss Charlotte Day, Sec’y.), aS Con Fale Congan-tae SS Raat 
- ; ne 7, Gl W. ae ak, ee es eee ee eee ee eee 


hter pupils. N. Y. Only fee is foreign postage for 


scrapbook — arranged for by student cor- 
respondence with group abroad. 


NBC Digest, Room 732 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
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Sources in Europe 


Miss M. Kimber 
89 Bargery Road, Catford, London SE 
6, England 


International Scholastic Correspondence 


3 Eaton Ave. Chester, England 

Mr. Anthony G. Kemp 
Worldfriends, 29, Portman Square, Lon- 
don W. 1, England 

W. F. A. Galarij 
14 Amsterdam, Holland 

Karl Gunnar Knutsson 
My Friend Abroad, 27 B. Lastmakare- 
gatan, Stockholm, Sweden. (Only names 
of children 14 and over.) 








Enter my subscription for NBC Digest for (1) 1 year, 50 cents; or [2 


years, $1.00. Remittance is enclosed. 


(Please send check or money order. Do not send Postagé stamps.) 


Name 





Street address 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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| Want to Use a Film 
(Continued from page 26-T) 


Library Films. Inc. D. 
25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. Car- 
toons, serials, educational, music, art, 
crafts, religious films. Special catalogue 
on educational films correlates them 
with textbooks most widely used. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept. D. 
830 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Engineering drawing, health, teacher 
training — films to accompany textbooks. 


Carl H. Mahnke Productions D. 
2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vocational guidance films. Wide variety. 
March of Time Forum Edition P. and D. 
869 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Re-edited versions of March of Time 
features; social studies subjects. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. D. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Free films on science; home economics, 
social studies, agriculture, industrial art, 
vocational guidance, and assembly pro- 
grams. 


Museum of Modern Art D. 
11 W. 53 St., New York 23, N. Y. Edu- 
cational documentaries; films showing 
development of motion pictures. 

National Film Board of Canada P. and D. 
620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. All 
aspects of Canada. documentary films; 
art and music: non-objective films. 


Nu-Art Films D. 
145 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 


cational, religious, recreational subjects; 
si or sd. Distributes Films of the Nations. 


Official Films, Inc. D. 
25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 
cational and entertainment subjects — 
concerts, operas, history, sports, and car- 
toons — for 8 and 16 mm. 


Post Pictures Corporation D. 
623 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Educational and entertainment features. 


The Princeton Film Center D. 
Princeton, N. J. Educational and enter- 
tainment films; loan, sale, or rent. Films 
from industry. 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. P. and D. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y. Documentary films on America; 
entertainment shorts. 


Religious Film Association, Inc. D. 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. Re- 
ligious and educational films emphasiz- 
ing human problems and social values. 


David Robbins Productions P. and D. 
420 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Color films for English. 


Simrmel-Meservey P. and D. 
321 S. Beverly Dr.. Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Films on teen-age etiquette, nature 
study, American scenes; classroom films. 

Teachina Film Custodians D. 
25 W. 43 St., New York 18, N. Y. Cut 
and edited versions of feature films, 
tailored. for .classreems; .. English. and 
social studies. 

United Nations, Department of Public Informa- 


tion, Film and Visual Information Division 





WITZERLAND... 





favorite holiday land abroad! 


Switzerland is the high point of every 
vacation. Mountain resorts near snow 
peaks, quiet lakeside retreats, gay cities 
that blend antique and modern — all 
welcome you with traditional Swiss hos- 
pitality. For free booklets and information 


write Dept. S. 


\\\ [NS tours 


OFFICE 





NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 








DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? 
Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 


522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City. MUrray Hill 2-8840 








3 








there’s only 


ONE! 


SEE PAGE 40-T 














Lake Success, N. Y. Films produced by 
several countries to interpret U. N. and 
world problems. Also information on 
films for international and U. N. study, 


United World Films, Inc. P. and D. 
445 Park Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
Science, social studies, religious, enter- 
tainment; foreign features in 16 mm. 
See also Castle Films. 

Young America Films P. and D. 
18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. Science, 
social studies, home economics, health. 
teen-age problems; classroom films. 


Filmstrip and Slide List 


Sources below which distribute both film strips 
and slides, or slides alone, are so listed. All 
others distribute filmstrips only. For addresses of 
organizotions distributing 16 mm. films as well 
as filmstrips, see the 16 mm. list (begins p. 25-T). 


American Museum of Natural History D. 
(See p. 25-T.) Natural science, history. 
Business Education Visual Aids. P. and D. 
104 W. 61 St., New York 23, N. Y. All 
phases of business education. 


Castle Films D. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Subjects similar to 
their 16 mm. Government films — voca- 
tional and agriculture, social studies. 


Cathedral Films P. and D. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Religious subjects. 
Christmas. filmstripsand slides. 


Curriculum Films, Inc. P. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y.; distributed by Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Social studies, science, folk tales. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Accompany and/or 
supplement EBF 16 mm. films. 


Film Publishers, Inc. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Dis- 
cussion filmstrips on atomic energy, na- 
tional affairs, international, intergroup, 
and family relations. 


The Jam Handy Organization P. and D. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Science and vocation- 
al training. Distribute Curriculum Films. 


The N. Y. Times’ P. and D. 

229 W. 43 St. New York, N. Y. Current 
issues. 

Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio- 

Visual Division P. and D. 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Literature, social studies, science, health, 
etc., at all grade levels. 

Photo & Sound Productions P. and D. 

116 Natoma Street, San Francisco 5, 
Cal. Vocational training, arithmetic. 

Simmel-Meservey P. and D. 

(See 16 mm. list.) “Child Cooperation 
and Self Discipline” series. 

Vocational Guid Films, Inc. P. and D. 
2708 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 10, 
Iowa. Classroom materials on vocational 
guidance. 





Society for Visual Education, Inc. P. and D. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. Slides 
and filmstrips on social studies — geogra- 
phy, art, science, religious subjects; some 
filmstrips integrated with textbooks. 
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Play Sources 


EOPLE who shake their heads over 
the death of the legitimate theatre 
ought to look in on the American high 
school. Nearly every high school pro- 
duces one play per year; many present 
two or more. Stage equipment and 
lighting often put Broadway to shame. 
We know one playwright who re- 
ceived $40,000 in royalties from high | 
school productions, Many make $4,000 
to $6,000 ennually; a far better income 
source than New York. Betty Smith, 
before her roots struck gold in Brooklyn, 
wrote plays for high schools. 
Hundreds of play scripts can be 
obtained from the publishers listed be- 
low—plays for all kinds of casts, condi- 
tions and seasons. For practical sug- 
gestions on how to choose a play see 
“What Play” by Alan Schneider, 
Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 5, 1948. 


The Art Craft Play Company 
Marion, Iowa 


Baker’s Plays 
178 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 

449 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dover Publications 

1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

6 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dramatic Publishing Company 

59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 

Denver, Colorado 
Samuel French, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Roeding & Arnold 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Greenburg Publishers 

201 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
The Hever Publishing Company 

Box 551-C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
van Bloom Hardin Company 

3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, 

Ta. 


Longmans, Green & Company 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y, 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Sta., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


The Northwestern Press 

2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
The Play Club 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Evanston, Il. 


The Ursulines of Brown County 
Saint Martin, Ohio 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
Sioux City, Iowa 


The Willis Music Company 
124 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














How do you choose films for your classroom? 
By title? By subject matter? By whether or not 
they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The important ques- 
tion good teachers always ask is, “What does the 


film teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are teaching 
instruments. Long before cameras start shooting an 
EBFilm, experienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every episode, liter- 
ally every shot is planned in advance as a specific 
learning experience for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are worked out 
to implant these teaching concepts effectively, last- 
ingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more actual teaching 
per foot of film than any other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you know it is 
core curriculum material...an authentic, forceful 


teaching tool designed by educators for educators. 
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PICTURES: POSTERS- CHARTS- MAPS 


Most of us remember classrooms by 
pictures and maps on the wall. That’s 
a key to their value. New printing 
methods and improved designs enable 
you to bring the world in brilliant color 
tc the classroom. Use these sources. 


Pictures, Charts, Posters 


Air Age Education Research 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Classical League Service Bureau 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


XArt-Told Tales, Inc. 
67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Compton, F. E. & Co. 
100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5635 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II. 


Friendship Press 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Greyhound Information Center 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., 
Cleveland 19, Ohio. 


informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
1209 Kalamazoo Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Lampl, Albert A. 
4817 Windsor Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Latin American Village 
121 Monterey Ave., P.O. Box 231, El 
Monte, Calif. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
5th Ave. and 82nd St., New York, N. Y. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 30, 
Pa. 

Museum of Fine Arts 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


National Forum, Inc. 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


National Geographic Society 
School Service Dept., 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Nystrom, A. J. and Co. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Perry Print Co. 
Malden, Mass. 


Photographic History Service 
Box 2401, Hollywood, Calif. 


Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 
22 East 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
United Air Lines 
School Service, 231 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


University Prints 
Newton, Mass. 


Maps 


British Information Services 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


* Chase, Ernest Dudley 
1000 Washington St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Hammond, C. S. Co. 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 


Hearne Bros. 


National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Historical Publishing Co. 
Topeka, Kan. 


McConnell School Map Co. 
608-610 East Madison St., Goshen, Ind, 


Pictorial Maps (See Chase, E.D.) 


Rand McNally and Co. 
111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, III. 


School Library Hints 


Worried about your school library 
service? Why not get copies of four 
A.L.A.-N.E.A. leaflets: Has Your School 
Library Had a Check-Up Lately?, Ma- 
terially Sneaking, The Price of Wisdom, 
Toward These Goals. As one points out, 
one penny per day per pupil will pro- 
vide good school library service. 
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DUCATION RESEARCH 


? 


. presents 


: 66 ° YY 99 
Flying Classrooms 
t a plan for an enrichment program 

of the curricula in schools and colleges 


OR FIVE YEARS, Air-Age Educa- 
Fiiion Research has been proving 
the tremendous value of guided air 
travel. Its staff has worked with 
teachers in the classroom and in the 
air, developing a comprehensive pro- 
gram, enabling students to gain max- 
imum benefits. Now, this service is 
offered to schools and colleges 
wishing to make travel experience 
a part of the regular curriculum. 

The program includes: Prelimi- 
nary planning with the teacher and 
school administrator « Securing nec- 
essary classroom teaching aids ° 


—_ 


Planning flight to meet the particu- 
lar needs of each group ¢ Providing 
an expert in field of air transporta- 
tion to assist in organization of the 
trip « Suggesting methods of financ- 
ing ¢ Touring airport before the trip. 


All flights made under the au- 
spices of Air-Age Education Re- 
search are operated by scheduled, 
common-carrier airlines in modern, 
commercial transport planes. 


We shall be glad to discuss this 
program with you in relation to the 
particular needs of your school. 


i, ok ye CT eaion Research, ‘= YO) 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © DIRECTOR: KENNETH EF. NEW LAND 
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ANY a talented boy or girl has been 

helped along the path to success by 
scholarships, grants, or awards. Great 
national organizations and_ businesses 
sponsor and finance programs to encour- 
age youth, 

To aid teachers and principals select 
those programs that best serve youth 
and school aims the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
maintains a National Contest Commit- 
tee. Each year this committee, headed 
by Mr. George A. Manning, Muskegon. 
Michigan, evaluates proposed programs 
according to established criteria. “In 
general,” says NASSP, “the educational 
values obtained through participation 
by students and schools must definitely 
eutweigh all commercial purposes of 
any national contest. In order to keep 
control of all such contests in the edu- 
cational profession, all schools are 
urged to participate only in national 
contests approved by the National Con- 
test Committee.” Following is the ap- 


proved list for 1948-49. 
Art Contests 


American Aut 
Traffic Safety Poster 

American Legion Auxiliary 
Poppy Poster 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 


hile A 5 att 





Eastman Kodak Company 
Photographic 

Fisher Body Division 
Craftsman’s Guild 

Kansas City Art Institute 
Art 

National Livestock and Meat Board 
Poster 

National Society for Crippled Children 
Design for Easter Seal 

National Wildlife Federation 
Poster 


Essay Contests 


Advertising Federation of America 

American Association for United Nations, Inc. 

American Society for Friendship with Switzerland 

Atlantic Monthly 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week 

National Federation of Sales Executives 

National Graphic Arts Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Propeller Club of the United States 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Forensic Contests 

Knights of Pythias 
Oratorical 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion 
Oratorical 

National Forensic League 
Forensic (excluding debate ) 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Radio Speech 


Scholarships 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Elks National Foundation Trustees 











Approved National Contests for Schools 


National Administrative Board of Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship 
New England Textile Foundation 
Scholarship Board of the National Associati 
of Secondary School Principals 
National Honor Society Scholarships 
Science Service 
Science Talent Search 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation 


Miscellaneous 





Teachers of French 
French Examination 

National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 








Quiz Kids Scholarship Committce 
Best Teacher Selection 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
Art, Literature, Music, Photography, In- 
dustrial Arts. 


For Religious Book Week, Oct. 24-21 


Excellent materials for a program 
keyed for Religious Book Week can be 
obtained from The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Accompany- 
ing the “Suggestions” folder is a broad- 
side of effective exhibits. Ask also tor 
“Religious Book List” and the poster. 
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FREE FILMS 


From Industry 


Industry as a source of information is willing to share its 
knowledge for the benefit of education and also to produce 
the kind of motion picture valuable for educational ob- 
jectives. Educators, too, have been equally alert to the 
advantage of this application of the motion picture medium 
and have made many effective utilizations of the contribu- 
tions offered by industry. 


Modern Talking Picture Service believes in this associa- 
tion between education and industry and as its contribution 
to the benefit and continued growth of this relationship has 
endeavored to create a service of equal value to both. 


Twenty-six film exchanges serve conveniently and speed- 
ily any part of the United States at low transportation costs. 


Seventy-one pictures with a total of 9,554 prints permits 
a high degree of certainty for obtaining desired pictures on 
desired dates. 


Accurate business methods employing multiple forms will 
supply immediate acknowledgments and prompt confirma- 
tion of reservations made. 


An “Index and Guide” containing detailed descriptions 
and thorough analyses of utilization of all pictures has just 
been sent to your supervisors of visual education and home 
economics. Please confer with them to ascertain which of 
these pictures will help most the teaching of your subject. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Motion Picture Pref Poll | that Promote Re 
0 ion I ure if e erence 0 | — That Promote Reading 
HAT movies have you enjoyed most Green Dolphin Street (Continuea from page 16-T) | 
during the year? This poll of box The Green Grass of Wyoming ! This _ listener’s ae ee 
office hits from Nov. 1947 through July ——_—Homecoming ! turned out to be Here Comes. Kristie, 
1948 gives you an opportunity to regis- ——_—I Remember Mama ‘a delightfully amusing tale of two 
ter your preference. Hardy Finch, chair- —_The Iron Curtain ' small farm boys who longed for a 
poses of tLe Photoplay Committee of the =— Killer sigs oy ! horse, saved fifteen dollars, and finally 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- ——Life with Father got Kristie, who was definitely “oval 
lish, invites Scholastic Teacher readers ——The Naked City 19)” 
to register their preference. — Road to Ric i There are stories that giris will like 
Poll results will be reported later in ——Th Senator Was Indiscreet | particularly, such as The Forgotten 
Scholastic Teacher. wan Silver River * Finca (coffee plantation to you), The 
Clip and mail to Mr. Hardy Finch, —Sitting Pretty — ' Lost Violin, and potential favorites for 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, — State of the Union ! boys like Jared’s Island and Windy Foot 
Conn. mg Three Daring Daughters at the County Fair. My guess is that 
Ten motion pictures I enjoyed most — Th ‘reasure of Sierra Madre t the average youngster from eight to 10 
this year are: (Number preference 1, ©. ——-Tureon | perhaps thirteen ur even fourteen would Lo 
2, 3, up to 10) —_— Unconjuc red ; ! enjoy the whole series and want to of 
———Tire Best Years of Our Lives ——The Voice of the Turtle | read most of the books. rat 
The Big Clock tee ae _____ {_ The conclusion to be drawn is, of | *} 
— Body and Soul (other picture) j course, what Miss Chandler and her set 
———Call Northside 777 ! co-workers have had in mind all along, tur 
-——Cuptain from Castile i namelv that any broadcaster, teacher, | 
——Cass Timberlane Signed: ———- a ae ean 3 oa 1 or parent group planning to get the leg 
———Da'sy Kenyon ! series on the air in a given community tio 
A Double Life Subject taught Grade— must enlist the fullest cooperation of int 
Z Duel in the Sun - | all libraries if the children are to bene- the 
—_____Forever Amber ae 1 fii and the programs to achieve their Sp 
3 Fort Apache Sites aim. The latest Books Bring Adventure Ch 
— Fuller Brush Man ; transcriptions merit such teamwork.- | an 
—— _Gentleman’s Agreement City State _ | James F. Macendrew. mi: 
aa = a tio’ 
AT’S THE GOOD WORD? : 
CUT HERE AND POST 19. 
WH s ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
ee wae eee ea a SB eSB OBS SS SSeS eee eB eee eee ew eee ee ee eee ee Gr 
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‘ . ser 
don’t say “empire” when you mean “umpire” | 
Br: 
The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being ag 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through tur 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by So, 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 3 
PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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NEW BOOKS for Teen-Agers 


W HAT college 
shall I attend? 
At last a book has 
been published to 
help the teen-ager 
answer this ques- 
tion. This guide 
gives an amazing 
amount of informa- 
tion on each of 
1031 America colleges and universities. 
Location, number of students, number 
of volumes in library, faculty-to-student 
ratio, tuition cost, typical expenses for 
a year, scholarships, loan funds, various 
schools of the institution, special fea- 
tures, noteworthy athletic programs are 
among the facts presented. Each col- 
lege is rated according to its accredita- 
tion, too, Special chapters develop such 
interesting topics as “Scholarships for 
the Asking and Loans, Too,” “Selling 
Spare Hours at College,” “Picking and 
Choosing—Why This College or That?” 
and “The Mysterious Business of Ad- 
missions.” This gold mine of informa- 
tion is Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to 
American Colleges and Universities 
1948 (Simon and Schuster, $1.49). 

A revision of Ruth Fedder’s A Girl 
Grows Up (McGraw Hill, $2.20) brings 
up-to-date «a book that has helped many 
teen-age girls during the past nine years. 





Miss Fedder’s new edition offers more- 


material on family and boy-and-girl rela- 
tionships; a new chapter on developing 
hobbies and other spare time interests; 
and more ideas on the development of 
a life philosophy. 

“If you have a friend or protege who 
wants to get ahead in show business, 
this is the perfect gift book.” This quo- 
tation from the jacket of Your Career 
in Show Business by Paul Denis (Dut- 
ton, $3) aptly characterizes this unusual 
volume. Author Denis, a former editor 
of Variety and The Billboard, gives 
straightforward advice on choosing a 
career in practically all of the fields of 
show business. He tells about the well- 
known jobs on the stage, in the films, 
and on the radio; however, he also 
points out the technical, clerical, and 
service opportunities, 

Scarface by Andre Norton (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.75) is not a girls’ book, unless 
a girl enjoys a boy’s story full of adven- 
tire but almost devoid of love interest. 
Scarface, cabin-boy of a pirate, saves 
a British major from death and is par- 
doned. The pirate captain forces Scar- 
face to take another trip, one which 
brings the captain and his crew to 


By Hardy Finch 


Head of English Dept., 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


justice. Only a last minute discovery 
about Scarface’s real identity keeps him 
from the gallows. 

Younger readers, boys and girls, will 
enjoy At Snug Harbor Inn (Westminster 
Press, $2.50) a tale about the Crathorne 
family who lived near the sea in Colonial 
times. After they hear that their father’s 
ship has been captured by pirates, the 
Crathornes use their spacious home as 
an inn. Suspicious- looking strangers 
appear in the neighborhood. Exciting 
events follow. 

Gold Prospector by William Marshall 
Rush (Longmans, $2.50) has manv of 
the elements that appeal to the western 
story follower. Seth Monroe, nephew 
of a successful gold prospector, sets out 
to locate his own gold deposits. On 
his journey he has one adventure after 
another. He is accused of a theft, he is 
captured by Indians, he finds a man 
who has been considered dead, he wit- 
nesses a log jam, and he locates some 
gold, too, 

Older boys and girls and_ their 
teachers who like travel will find Today 
in Cathedral France by Sydney Clark 
(McBride, $4.50) stimulating. In_ its 
paves the reader becomes acquainted 
with the great cathedrals of France and 
learns the human side of these maenifi- 
cent structures and their builders as 
well as the character of the towns that 
sprang up about them. 

Bertie. the plimp fifteen-year-old 
hero of Bertie Takes Care (Dutton, 
$2.50) by Henry Gregor Felsen, will 
win the applause of the earlier teen- 
agers as they watch him organize the 
town’s ragamuffins into a day camp 
during his vacation. Bertie developes a 
team which shows its appreciation by 
defeating the baseball nine at an ex- 
clusive camp, the camp that would not 
employ him as a counselor. 

One of the new junior high school 
books of historical adventure is The Far 
Distant Bugle by Loring MacKaye 
(Longmans, $2.50). It shows Fort 
Bridger, a western outpost of the 
United States Army, at the time when 
the rift between the North and the 
South is widening. Joe Littlebee, a six- 
teen-year-old boy reared in an Indian 
household, plays the central role. He 
serves as a scout during a succession of 
unexpected happenings. 
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TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 


interested in world affairs, 
social studies, current events 
will find publications of the 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
indispensable aids, easy reading, low cost. 
HEADLINE BOOKS, 64 pages, six 

a year 
BULLETIN, 4 pages weekly 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS, 
12 pages, bi-weekly, 20 issues 


Cover current world problems, 
Background & Impartial comment, 
Well-known authorities, 

Lively discussion of solutions. 


STUDY PACKETS for forums, 
seminars, clubs 


Teachers’ reduced membership $4 
Minimum rates for bulk orders 


WRITE for list of past and current titles. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


22 East 38th Street, Box S-1 
New York 16 









THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research . . . increases effectiveness . . . 
in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene. 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 

teachers’ colleges, and libraries have use 

HYGEIA for years. This is convincing testi- 
mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid. 

Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions. 


0000008 HITT MIL LAG Coeccee 


HYGEIA, Dept. T2 

535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, lil. 

Please send me: 

(Free sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 


CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
Name 
Street 
City State 
SOCOOSHOSSSHOSSSSSOSSEOOSOOE 
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Good Listening 
(Continued from page 7-T) 


NORTHWESTERN REVIEWING STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 p.m. MBS. Panel discussion on na- 
tional quest ons. In cooperation with North- 
western University. Speakers carefully selected 


from economic, poii ical, and social fields. 
Robert E. Buchanan, moderator. 
INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 12-12:30 


p.m. CBS. Distinguished scholars, authors, and 
critics meet informaliy to discuss outstanding 
classics of world literature. Lyman Bryson, 
choirman. 

*YOU'UR BALLAD MAN—ALAN LOMAX (J- 
$-A) 12-12:30 p.m. MBS. Folk ballads, folk 
jazz, and primitive music from America and 
around the world. Alan Lomax, ballad hunter, 
plays the records and tells the stories behind 
the folk songs. He is author of many articles 


and books, including recently published Folk 
Song, U.S.A. 

PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS. 
Provocative issues of the day informally de- 
bated by two or more speakers, who stress op- 
posing views, but seek common meeting 

round. 


AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC. Rep- 


resentatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
discuss problems facing America today and 
in the future. Reprints available. Sponsors: 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Nationa! Grange, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

YOU ARE THERE (J-S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS. CBS 
newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historical moments as though they were 
actually happening today. 

TELL IT AGAIN (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS. Liter- 
ary classics with appeal for both adults and 
children dramatized. 









THERE IS AN AUDIODISC 
AND AUDIOPOINT FOR 
EVERY RECORDING NEED 








=e Devices will again sponsor 
the Scholastic Radio Script 
Contest. For further details, see the 
current issue of “Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards” and the October 6th 
issue of “Senior Scholastic.” 


Send for “AUDIOSCRIPTS 1948,” a collec- 
tion of the prize-winning radio scripts 
in the 1948 contest. List price $1.00—to 
schools, 60c. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 






“Audio Record,” our monthly publication on 
recording activities, is mailed without charge. 
If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a@ penny post card. 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 












FREE FILMS 


Over 1800 Free Films and Slidefilms are listed in 
the New, 1948 Edition of the Educators Guide To 
Free Films. Listings are annotated, classified, and 
separately indexed by Title, Subject and Source. 
Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
250 Center Street, Randolph, Wisconsin 











NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


Write for free catalogue 
of 16mm sound films. 
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THE CHILDREN’S REPUBLIC 


REELS — $100 LIST. 
Write for full description 














CLASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES 


To Rent or Buy. Write for catalogue: 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASSROOM FILMS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 
(S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. NBC. Discussions of current 
social, political, and economic issues. Reprints 
available 

THE AIR FORCE HOUR (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
MBS. Official Air Force Concert Orchestra, 
singing sergeants and soloists. Only all-G| 
program now on a national network. Capt. 
Maxwell D. Marvin, the Air Force Reporter, 
contributes weekly documentary pieces from 
Air Force installations around the world. 

* RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC. Robert Merrill is baritone stor of this 
music show, which features ballads and selec. 
tions from opera, operetta, musical comedy. 

NBC UNIVERSITY THEATRE (S-A) 2:30-3:30 
p.m. NBC. Outgrowth of World's Great Novels 
series. Will dramatize famous Anglo-American 
nove!s. Part of College by Radio plan. 

WHERE THE PEOPLE STAND (S-A) 2:45-3 p.m. 
CBS. Elmo Roper, noted public opinion analyst, 
reports polls of American public opinion. 

* NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
(S-A) 3-4:30 p.m. CBS. America’s oldest: sym. 
phony orchestra. 19th consecutive season on 
CBS. 

SKYWAY TO THE STARS (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
CBS. Variety program by the United States 
Air Force. 

LIVING .. . 1948 (S-A) 4:35-5 p.m. NBC. Docu. 
mentary series to set Americans to thinking 
about currently important issues and arouse 
them to intelligent action. 

* THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 6-6:30 p.m. CBS. 
Earl Wrightson, baritone, and Al Goodman's 
orchestra in a musical program. 

* THE PAUSE FHAT REFRESHES ON THE AIR 
(J-S-A) 6:30-7 p.m. CBS. Musical program 
combining popular and semi-classical. 

GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 8:45.9 
p.m. ABC, New Testament stories dramatized. 


®MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC. 


Dramatic rendering of classic and modern 
short stories. 

* FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m 
NBC. Music variety show by Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanions. 

THE PASSING PARADE (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. 
MBS. Human interest stories related by story- 
teller, John Nesbitt. 

MUTUAL NEWSREEL (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 p.m 
MBS. Swift-moving panorama of the day's 
news drama, humor, and controversy told 
by the people whose voices you hear making 
the news from where it happens. Overseas and 
d tic corr dents work with rad’o news 
gatherers by means of special lines, wire and 
tape recorders, and internationai short-wave 
hook-ups. 





® MONDAY 


IN MY OPINION (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS. 
Authors, columnists, and leaders in many fields 
express personal views on many topics. 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC. Dramatizations of famous books and 
American folklore. Stage and screen stars. 

* VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m 
NBC. Firestone orchestra directed by Howard 
Barlow. Eleanor Steber, Christopher Lynch 
alternating so oists. 

* THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 9-9:30 p.m 
NBC. Donald Voorhees conducts orchestr 
with world-famous artists as guests. 

ATOMIC ENERGY SERIES (S-A) 9:30-10 p= 
MBS. Four programs based on scientific fads 
concerning atomic energy presented in popy 
lar radio program format. There will be two 
audience participation quiz broadcasts, the 
first on a general appeal level and the second 
on a teen-age level. Third in the series wil 
be a mystery drama, demonstrating that atomic 
energy is no mystery. Fourth will be a die 
matic documentary. Sept. 20-Oct. 11. 
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®TUESDAY 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 6:15-6:45 p.m. 
CBS. Science news of the world, and its social, 
economic, and political implications, by Quincy 
Howe. 

YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 8- 
8:15 p.m. ABC. In order that youthful I’sten- 
ers may get a comp'ete, rounded picture of 
the function and operaton of the many de- 
partments of government, a group of Wash- 
ington children interrogate mem=ers of <on- 
gress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders. John Edwards, ABC correspondent, 
is moderator. 

AMERICA’S TOWN MEET:NG (S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
ABC. Radio’s sounding board for discussion of 
the issues uppermost in the minds of American 
people — social, political, and economic. Out- 
standing authorities. George V. Denny, Jr., 
moderator. 


®WEDNESDAY 


* HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 9-9:30 p.m. CBS. 
Tenor James Melton, and Frank Black con- 
ducting the orchestra. 

OPINIONAIRE (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. New 
type of public opinion po! program. Puts a 
question of national impoit on trial. Two 
guests appear as “prosecution” and ‘‘de- 
fense’’ witnesses on the question and are 
queried in direct and cross-examination tech- 
nique by their respective “attorneys.” In last- 
minute-selected cities, the votes are tabulated, 
and a trend analysis on the question broad- 
cast at the close of the program. Final results 
of voting announced on the foiiow.ng week's 
broadcast. Series marks inauguration of a 
new, rapid method of measuring public opin- 
ion. 

ON TRIAL (S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. ABC. A moot court 
session is called to order each week, at which 
time issues are put to trial extemporaneously 
by well-known lawyers and government offi- 
cials. David Levitan, member of the Public 
law and Government Department at Co- 
lumbia University, acts as judge. 

CAPITOL CLOAK ROOM (J-S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. 
CBS. From the Nation’s Capitol, CBS br.ngs 
each week an informal interview with a mem- 
ber of Congress on an important issue before 
the Congress. 


*THURSDAY 


AN AMERICAN ABROAD (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p.m. CBS. Firsthand reports on lands overseas 
by a CBS correspondent. Reveals what those 
people think about us. 

* FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. 
NBC. Music variety show presented by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 

FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. 
Social and spiritual prob'ems form the basis 
for the plots of this dramatic series deve'oped 
through the cooperation of leading actors, 
writers, directors, and executives of the motion 
picture and radio industries. Noted members 
of the entertainment world and: public life 
serve as host and cast. 


*FRIDAY 


* HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC. Paul Lavalle and his orchestra. Semi- 
classical music; guest artists. 

GREAT SCENES FROM GREAT PLAYS (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. MBS. Leading actors of stage 
and screen present excerpts from famous plays 
hy dramatic series. Walter Hampden is the 

st. 

MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. 

Unrehearsed “press conference of the air” in 

which four reporters from the nation’s lead- 

ing newspapers question the most prominent 

Person in the news that week. Person inter- 

viewed is asked to explain or justify his posi- 


(Continued on poge 41-T) 
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© Especially designed, in 
collaboration with engi- 
neers and educational au- 
thorities, for classroom 











use. 


























The Freed-Eisemann Educator 


° Armstrong Wide- 
Swing Frequency Modu- 
lation and Standard 
Broadcast Band. 

© Factory-to-school dis- 
tribution enables schools 
with minimum budgets 
to use this special de- 
signed-for-school radio. 


This new Freed-Eisemann model meets the special requirements for 


effective classroom radio listening . . 


. in performance, in design, in 


construction — the only receiver designed especially for classroom 
use. Full audible tonal range (100 to 15,000 cycles). Ten tubes plus 
rectifier and visual tuning indicator tubes. High distortion-free volume 
(4 watts undistorted output) which is required for classroom use. 


Sturdily constructed. Simple contro's. Built-in antennas for AM and 
FM. Portable. Produced by Freed Radio Corporation, pioneers and 
specialists in Frequency Modulation. Sold directly and exclusively 


to educational institutions at prices which eliminate retail] and whole- 


sale distribution costs. 


f Free booklet on effective classroom radio listening. Write Freed Radio 
' Corporation, Educational Products Div., 200 Hudson St., New York 13. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS—FREE! FREE! FREE! 


My Own 5-Star Vocabulary Workbook & Speller 
(Grades 9 & 10). Send for your FREE copy to- 
day—NOW! “Your Book | is excellent. Send us 
400 copies.” College Entrance Vocabulary Tester 
(Grade 12). A September Release—40 Tests. 


MARK HART CO., 
2130 South, 11 East, Salt Lake City, Utah 











there’s only 


ONE! 


SEE PAGE 40-T 








Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 46-T. 
Your requests for free aids and product infor- 


mation will be filled promptly. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!=-Easy!-Private! , 
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there's 


only 
ONE... 


ORGANIZATION in the entire 
country which is equipped to 
take care of ALL your film 
needs! 


THERE’S ONLY ONE central in- 
formation service for all the best 
education, information and cul- 
tural films. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE central book- 
ing service providing films of all 
producers . . . at no extra 
charge. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES... 


Tells you what films are available 
for your particular subject. 


Suggests the film best suited to 
your needs. 


Schedules the films for you on 
the date you want them... 


All in ONE operation for your 
Headline Programs This Year 


United Nations World Affairs 

Child Welfare 

Music & Arts 

Brotherhood & Intercultural Relations 
World Rehabilitation 

World Trade 


Film Program Services 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, WN. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Write today for full details 
or use Master Coupon. 


& Economic Reconstruction 
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Where I find an article 


on ?PPP?P 

What is the population ot 

How many did we make of 

Nowhere in the world is it 
to be a fact detective than in U. S. 
Acting as a conscientious Dr. Watson 
we list source references periodically 
revised. Major encyclopedias also ofter 
yearbook round-ups. If you and your 
students can’t ferret out answers from 
these sources, write to us. 


can 


29222? 


99999 


easier 


Books, Magazines, News 


From 4. W. Wilson Co.: 
Book Review Digest 
Children’s Catalog 
Cumulative Book Index 
Education Index (to journals) 


Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


Facts on File 
Weekly World News Digest, Inc. 


Colleges and Universities 


American Junior Colleges 
American Council on Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
American Council on Education 


Educational Directory,--Part.Ul, Colleges and 
Universities 

U. S. Office of Education. Gov't Printing 

Office. Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 


Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American Colleges 
dnd Universities 
Simon and Schuster 


Summer Schools Abroad 








ATTENTION! 
* Principals 
* Teachers 
* G.O. Advisors 





Are you interested in rais- 
ing money for your G.O. 
or other club projects? 

[f so, we can help you. 
We will send you, on con- 
signment, pen and pencils 
for re-sale tc the student 
hody. 


Write for further details: 


SCHOLASTIC PEN & SUPPLY CO. 
593 Broadway, New York 12, WN. Y. 

















Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 1948 
s r Schools in U. S. 
Scholastic Teacher, Mar. 1948 


Fact Books 


Information Please Almanac 
Doubleday & Co. 


Statistical Abstract. of the U. S. Dept of 
Commerce 
Govt. Printing Office 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
New York World Telegram 
Films and Filmstrips 


Educators Guide to Free Films 
Educators Progress Service. 
Wisc. 
Educational Film Guide 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Randolph, 


Filmstrip Guide 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Government 


Congressional Directory 
Govt. Printing Office 


BOOKS 


Statesman’s Yearbook 
Macmillan 


Political Handbook of the World 
Harper & Brothers 


U. S$. Government Manual 
Govt. Printing Office 


Instructional Aids 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisc 
Vertical File Index 


H. W. Wilson Co, 


People 


Biography Index 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Current Biography 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Who's Who (International) 
Macmillan 


Who's Who in America 
N. Marquis Co. 


Who’s Who in American Education 
Who’s Who in American Education, Ine 


Schools, Educational Organizations, 
and Journals 


American Educational Press 
Educational Press Assn., 1201 16th St, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 


Educational Directory. Part |. Federal and State 
School Officers 
Govt. Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Educational Directory. Part Il. County and City 
School Officers 
Govt. Printing Office. 20 cents. 


Educational Directory. Part IV. Educational Asso 
ciations and Directories 
Govt. Printing Office. 15 cents. 
NEA Handbook and Manual. Local, State, and 
National Assns. 
National Education Assn., Washington, 
2. G.. St. 


Patterson’s American Educational Directory 
American Educational Co.,. Chicago 


P_ivate Schools 
Porter Sargent, Boston, Mass. 





Mark Twain was the guest of a Ne¥ 
York socialite at the Metropolitan. The 
opera was Aida, a favorite of Mark’. 
However, the hostess was so talkative 
that nobody could really follow the 
music. Toward the end of the perforn- 
ance the hostess turned to Mark, and 
said effusively, “Oh, dear Mr. Clemens, 
I hope you can join us again next Fre 
day evening. The opera will be Tosca, 
and I’m sure you'll enjoy it.” “De 
lighted to come,” rejoined Mark. “I've 
never heard vou in that.” 


N. 
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Good Listening 
(Continued from page 39-T) 


tion and for statements on subjects of na- 
tional interest. Off-the-record material often 
revealed. Moderated by Albert Warner, 
Mutual’s Washington News Chief. 


®SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (EJ) 9:30-10 a.m. NBC. Craig 
McDonnell tells well-known children’s stories. 

FRANK MERRIWELL (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC. Dramatic series based on the Burt L. 
Standish stories. 

LET’S PRETEND (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies, written and directed by Nila 
Mack. 

COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
NBC. Bill Herson sets up his microphone in 
homes of Congressmen and Senators. Gives 
listeners picture of early training, interests, 
and home life of our lawmakers. 

NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC. Everett Mitchell, Farm Com- 
mentator, interviews outstanding agriculturists. 
Current news. 

COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 2:30- 
3 p.m. CBS. Farmer's daily problems and his 
role in the nation’s business form the weekly 
theme of Columbia‘s “Radio Farm Magazine.” 

* ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (S-A) 3:00- 
4:00 p.m. NBC. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 3:15-3:30 p.m. 
CBS. Watson Davis, Director of Science Serv- 
ice, brings to the microphone prominent guest- 
scientists who explain recent discoveries in in- 
dustry and medicine. 

CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS. Interviews with representative Americans 
on current questions of paramount public 
interest. 

* FIRST PIANO QUARTETTE (J-S-A) 4:30-5 
p.m. NBC. Four-piano arrangements of the 
classics. 

* NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC. Program of standard sym- 
phonic music. Arturo Toscanini is permanent 
conductor of the orchestra; guest directors 
take over during the summer season and part 
of the fall-winter season. 

* HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS. 
Offers folk music of the Islands, broadcast 
directly from the famous Waikiki Beach. Dis- 
plays Hawaiian rhythms. 

*CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS. Full hour of the world’s greatest 
operas (presented in English) and light operas 
adapted for radio and presented by an all- 
star cast, guest operatic singers and a chorus 
of over one hundred performers. Henry 
Weber, conductor. 


Too Small High Schools 


One-third of all Missouri high schools 
teach 50 or fewer students. In Wiscon- 
sin one-third have 100 or fewer. Facts 
like these reveal that reorganization 
Mnedicine” should be prescribed also 
for secondary education. They come 
fom Your School District, a National 
Commission report by NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 

Children can best be served, says 
the Commission, when, “Enrollment in 
junior and senior high schools is not 
fewer than 300 pupils or 75 pupils of 
tach age group, with a minimum of 
12 teachers.” 
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Are you prepared for... 


United Nations 
Week 


October 17-24 
=_— 





These films will help you develop effective 
programs in your community. 


*For BRIGHTEST, CLEAREST PICTURES 
*For UNSURPASSED FIDELITY OF SOUND 
The Incomparable* 
DeVry ‘‘Bantam”’ 


Here is the entirely new, lighter weight pro- 


BOUNDARY LINES 

ITALY REBUILDS 

BREAD AND WINE 

CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 

PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 

PEIPING FAMILY 


fessional 16mm. sound-silent projector with 


projector, amplifier, speaker and screen in one 
case. Priced at only $345.00. Write for colorful 
folder or see the “Bantam” demonstrated. DeVry 
Chicago 


wi 1111 Armitage Avenue, 


Order from your film rental library. Write us 









for descriptive literature on these and other 







COMPARE DeVRY's 


wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ampli- subjects. 
fication of a piano film. 
Light-meter the INTERNATIONAL FILM 


brilliance that floods 
the screen's entire 
surface. 


Special 
Offer 


this beautiful 
color print of 


with complete 
teaching material 


FOR 
ONLY 


FOUNDATION 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 























Alice in Wonderland... Full Color...14 x 17”...Painted by Ayres Houghtelling 


pyre TALES, the new visual educational technique that blends literature with art to tell 
the whole story of a favorite book in one beautiful picture, offers to the school system 
FOUR EDUCATIONAL FEATURES FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. a—THE COLORFUL PRINT OF ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, b—A CONDENSED VERSION OF THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND STORY, c—A PARENT- 
TEACHER PROGRAM TO PROMOTE THE READING OF GOOD BOOKS BY CHILDREN, d—A DRAMA- 
TIZATION OF ALICE IN WONDERLAND ... all for only one dollar. 
We know you will want this first ART-TOLD TALE of ALICE IN WONDERLAND . . . to use it as the 
focal point with our teaching 
material ...to make good books 
exciting to children . . . and as 
a beautiful painting to brighten 
the walls of your classroom. 


> 


Send your orders with 
dollar bills today ... 4 


items for only one dollar. 





ART-TOLD TALES, INC., 67 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 18 
Send me the four items listed in oe, special offer, my doller for 
Print, ersion and Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram is attached, 





NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 








CITY. STATE 
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Top Intelligence Test 
- THE $64 QUESTION 


Why did 13 scattered despised settle- 
ments on the Atlantic coast become in 
160 years the hope of all mankind, the 
one acknowledged guardian of world 
security, trusted by all feared by none, 
by wide odds the greatest nation of all 
time, the wished residence of all men, 
with living standards, liberty and personal 
security for the common man never ap- 
proached anywhere before? 


Newly harnessed natural forces? No. Old 
nations having these, still go their wretched 
way; the common man starves in squalor, 
want, and fear there NOW. Greater nat- 
ural resources? Wrong again. Russia, 
China, and others, always had, now have, 
more. Larger home markets. Same answer. 


See India and China, 400,000,000 each. 


Were you to frame a Constitution te 
secure the common man from the govern- 
ment, foreign aggressors, and pressure 
groups at home, knowing that the gov- 
ernors must be chosen from the crowd, 
many dishonest, ambitious criminals, merci- 
less, all loving power, and these de- 
termined to rule (always did), how would 


you proceed? 


Read the answers to these questions 
in two great new books by John R. Rood, 
member of Michigan Bar since 1890, many 
years Professor of Law at University of 
Michigan, member American Academy of 
Political & Social Sciences, Am. Economic 
Assn., author of many books: 


1. “The History of Building the Consti- 


tution of the United States.” The dramatic: 


story of the convention of 1787, its mem- 
bers, problems, crises, compromises, Victory 
—that framed a government unlike any- 
thing before, ever. Under each clause you 
learn where it came from, who said what 
about it when, in the convention, how it 
was changed in process. Nothing like it in 
print. To be a leader you must know 
the contents of this book. 


’ 


2. “A Political Science Primer.” Com- 
panion book and exposition of the ‘His- 
tory.” What is the key that made that 
Constitution so great? Split sovereignty, 
(state rights)? Short ballot, (popular elec- 
tion of just one man, the district congress- 
man)? Supremacy of the courts? Bill of 
Rights? Read the arguments on these and 
other key points of political science here. 


You can’t argue without it. You can’t 


answer the other fellow. You must have this 


book. 
Each book $3, post paid: 


DETROIT LAWBOOK CO. 


20 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Michigan 

















SOUND ADVICE 


ried an announcement by George 

Jennings, Chicago school radio 
director, that a manufacturer had been 
found to build an AM-FM receiver 
especially designed for school use. Last 
spring you saw it in Scholastic Teacher 
— the Freed Eisemann Educator 


Je a year ago this department car- 


All manufacturers were invited to 
build AM-FM receivers to specifications 
prepared by the School Broadcast Con- 
ference and other interested educational 
groups. Thus far only Freed Eisemann 
has entered this specialized field and 
met or exceeded the requirements. The 
company’s Educator receiver has been 
chosen for use in public schools in At- 
lanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pontiac, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
It is recommended by the engineering 
heads of educational radio stations in 
Los Angeles, Newark (N. J.), and New 
York City. Here are some of the 
reasons. 

It is probably as good as any table 
model AM-FM receiver being built at 
this time, but its price is astonishingly 
low. One reason is that it is all radio 
receiver. It is a plain, honest, sturdy 
piece of equipment, engineered to do a 
job in the classroom. Even without the 
kind of cabinet that you expect in a 
home receiver, the Educator would 
have to sell for about $160-175 if it 
were marketed through regular trade 
channels. Its price is less than half 
that. 

The Educator contains 10 tubes (be- 
sides the rectifier and the tuning in- 
dicator) in separate circuits for FM and 
AM reception. The FM circuit is a 
genuine Armstrong circuit of extraor- 
dinary sensitivity. 

This is the only portable receiver we 
have seen with an 8-inch, heavy-duty, 
extended-range loudspeaker instead of 
the usual smaller loudspeaker. The 
wide tonal range transmitted by FM 
stations is of no use to you if your 
loudspeaker will not come close to re- 
producing it. Finest results, especially 
in lecture halls and auditoriums, will 
be obtained if you connect your own 
wide-range amplifier and loudspeaker 
system to the terminals provided. 

Even with its unusually large loud- 
speaker and its 10 tubes, the Educator 
weighs only 28 pounds in its substan- 
tially built carrying case. Operating 
controls of the Educator are simple. 
There are only four: On-Off switch, 
AM-FM switch, tuning knob, and vol- 
ume control. 

This department’s objection to buy- 
ing equipment from a distant source is 


By William J. Temple 


Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


minimized in the case of the Educator 
by the 90-day guarantee, the manufac- 
turer’s thorough final inspection of each 
receiver, and by the carefully and 
clearly written booklets of operating 
instructions (8 pp.) and service in- 
structions (14 pp.). 

There are, of course, other AM-FM 
receivers on the market designed for 
home use, and this department will tell 
about them at a later date. 


Next Month: Loud Speakers. 











PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 
EACH ORDER. 


Learn about our popular fund raising plan. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 





















iF YOUR 


PLAY USE 


ono | A V-Wey:2 


SOUND 
SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film 
then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan 
fageous 
















@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 





DISTRIBUTED BY 
Thomas J. 











VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 
Der St = 

saan eeoOWAY ZZ. Reena Sat 

" / {7 56-58 Wellington St.,E. 

Terento, Ont., Can. 
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Instantaneous 

Recording Service 
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Dealers Sol cited. 





On Teaching 
Current Affairs 


FRIEND of mine of German 

origin told me the tragedy of his 
aged mother and sister thrown out of 
their Breslau home. Then he added 
bitterly, “They never took any part in 
political life.” 

I thought about this remark when I 
read a new report on “The Teaching 
of Current Affairs.” In this report a 
National Council of Social Studies com- 
mittee tells teachers of other nations 
how we begin to train all youth for 
“political life” in the early grades. 

The Report tells other nations that 
“many teachers in the United States 
use periodicals especially prepared for 
school pupils” to teach current affairs. 
Weeklies like Scholastic Magazines are 
unknown abroad. 

Our U. S. teachers, declares the Re- 
port, teach current affairs to develop in 
pupils an interest “that will continue 
to result in intelligent and informed 
action on their part after they leave 
school.” 

How shall current affairs be taught? 
“From the time pupils first come to 
school,” says the committee. . . . “In 
providing time for the teaching of cur- 
rent affairs it is possible to allocate 
some time each day, to set aside one 
class period per week, or to integrate 
such instruction with the teaching of 
problems normally included. 

“Controversial issues are inherent in 
current affairs and therefore should be 
treated.” They should be “approached 
from the point of view of the right of 
the learner to learn. The primary task 
of the teacher is to act as advisor and 
director of pupil discussion, clarifying 
the problem, challenging pupils to be 
certain of their facts and encouraging a 
calm search for the truth... .” 

To point up what it means the Re- 
port authors present seven good exam- 
ples of current affairs teaching practices. 

NCSS members who wrote this Re- 
port for the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession are: Howard R. 
Anderson, U. S. Office of Education; 
Harry Bard, Baltimore; Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, NCSS; Allen Y. King, Cleve- 
land; George H. Reavis, Cincinnati. 

In telling other nations the commit- 
tes also does a service to U. S. teachers. 
This Report is probably the first com- 
prehensive, well-ordered statement on 
a feature long common in our schools. 
We, as well as other nations, can profit 
fom its wisdom so that it can never 
be said of an American that he “never 
took any part in political life.” 





INEXPENSIVE VISUAL 





THOUSANDS BEING USED BY EDUCATORS, MANY 
OF WHOM HAVE WRITTEN WORDS LIKE THESE:— 


“The maps | have of yours are of particular interest in our courses of 
World Geography and History.”—C. Beecher Peterson, Joliet, Ill. 

Miss Lowe of State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass., says: “Your World 
Map hangs in my classroom and is a source of delight to our students. They come 
again and again to study it, and find much that aids them.” 

To quote one writer: “Meticulous” is the word to use in describing Mr. 
Chase’s work. His “World Wonders” map, which comes in two sizes, 19 x 25” at 
one dollar, and 30 x 40” at $2.00, contains 337 separate illustrations, all of 
which are done in the finest stipple work. It is crammed with interesting and 
instructive information.” 


In full color, the following are only a dollar each (size 
22x29): North America, South America, America the Wonder- 
land, Stamps of America, A World of Stamps (to attach 
actual stamps), Story Map of Flying (size 19x24’), British 
Isles, Italy, France, etc. In Black, Germany, Switzerland ete. 


There’s a big ‘Stamps of America” (30x40”) for attach- 
ing actual stamps (Many being used in schools; children love 
to fill them up!) only $2.00, postpaid. 


Send today for full information and “‘cat- 
alog,”’ or better still, order one or two. Money 
back if you’re not satisfied. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester 15, Mass. 











Outstanding Savings 





i BOOKS FREE | 


25,000 books of all pub- [cada 
lishers are listed in our Bw US TEITG 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 





40e each. Ring 
R525 Sterling Silver $2.25 ah. Qe 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 


112A Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


LIBERAL 





subjects for all grades...in 
sturdy, full-size, attractive 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over 
a million teachers, librari- 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 
Send today for our 1949 illustrated catalog, 
rgains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, are 158 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


DISCOUNTS 
to Schools and 
Libraries 


*READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 




















DON’T MISS PAGE 40-T 


there’s only 
ONE 


Film Program Services 















| : ; = French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
6; for your various groups. MEDALS, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Sports, Commerce, Home Econ., 

Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jourealion, Library 

Music Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS. 
DEPT. T 103) W. 7th St 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS. 
or mal Clubs: 
.-and hundreds more! Free catalog 
Los Angeles 14, California 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 























This is 


GS Senonsst 


< Curriculum-planned Classroom Magazines 


* Special Teacher Services 


* Ready-to-use Classroom Materials 


All specifically planned and prepared by our Teacher 
Advisory Boards and expert Editorial Staff to meet 


today’s classroom needs. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES GRADED TEACHING PROGRAM 


for Upper Elementary, Junior, and Senior High Schools 


Five distinctly different classroom magazines provide the finest teaching 
programs ever offered by periodicals for both English and the social studies. 


la. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12 

A balanced teaching program on the current social scene 

— with full coverage of American history, government, 

economics, civics, national and international affairs, plus 

special material stressing oral English, discussion tech- 

niques, literature, and composition. 

WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10 

Interpreting the world scene for the younger high school 

student — with special emphasis on civics and citizen- 

ship. 

Te. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6 through 9 
Geography, national and world affairs, American his- 
tory, civics and good citizenship, good English usage — 


Tb. 


entertainingly presented on the interest level of the 
elementary and junior high school student. 


Id. PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 8 through 12 
A new and fresh approach to the teaching of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Especially useful for 
9th and 10th grade academic English classes and all 
commercial and business English courses. 


le. Literary CAVALCADE, Grades 9 through 12 
A brand new Scholastic Magazine published monthh 
throughout the school year. Designed to provide 4 
wealth of classroom material relating literature to vital 
human interests. Styled for easy, enjovable reading. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE is published monthly during the school year, October through May—all other titles are published weekly. 


2. SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
The teacher’s own special desk copy of Scholastic 
Magazines. (Note High School Teacher's 
“Where-to-find-it,” this issue. ) 

3. SCHOLASTIC COACH 
Monthly periodical for high school coaches and 
directors of athletics. 


4. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Supplemental publications with special student 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | 
Please send me full information on the Scholastic classroom | 
materials and services circled below. 

la, 1b, lc, Id, le, 2, 3, 4 5, 60, 6b, 6¢ 
Nore | 
| 

School | 
| 

School Addre 
City | 
Zone. State l 
! 

1 teach Se ee 
al 


interest and appeal. Typical of these are Boy 
dates Girl Question and Answer Book on man- 
ners and social behavior; “Hi There, High 
School!” which provides a lively start on the 
road to school success. ~ 


5. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS PROGRAM 
Annual awards program for Art, Writing, 
Photography, Industrial Arts, and Music, 7% 
scholarships — $10,000.00 cash prizes, this year 


alone. 


Scholastic’s Classroom Materials and Services 
6a. Citizenship Quiz Material and “Word Wizard” Buttons 
(JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC subscribers. ) 
6b. “Practice Makes Perfect” Workbook; “Practice Makes 
Perfect” Classroom Kit (PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
subscribers). 
6c. “Teen Age Book Club” — A new Scholastic service. (Se 
Student Edition this issue for “TAB” news.) 
For full information on any of these Scho- 
lastic classroom materials and services, 
circle the number on the coupon at left 


corresponding to the items in which you 
are interested. Clip and mail TODAY 


4 * 
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UMMER is 
5 gone; my trip 
_ is done. But let 
\ me take you in 
lrecollection on a 
} journey to a land 
where everything 
is rugged, moun- 
tains and men; 
where the ice is 
bluer than the sky 
above it, where 
fish, impelled by an instinct as old as 
the day of creation, hurl themselves to 
death so that their young may live, 
where flourishes the totem pole, where 
you may still find gold, if you have 
patience and luck—to Alaska. 

It is not difficult to reach Alaska, 
though you cannot get a boat every 
day. You need not take a topcoat with 
you, if you do not wish to, that is in 
the summer, for the temperature then 
hovers around 70 degrees. 

Step off the boat with me at Ketchi- 
kan. We are not interested in the can- 
neries at the dock, nor in the few shops, 
nor the people in the street, not just 
yet. For the salmon are returning to 
their spawning grounds. A five-minute 
walk and we are at the river. Here 
standing on a platform built over the 
river by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture we view one of nature’s great 
spectacles. The water comes tumbling 
down in a wild cascade, rushing over 
large and rugged boulders, but the sal- 
mon, thousands of them, leap from the 
whirling foam to a higher level in the 
rocks, there to rest awhile, readying 
for another leap. The water rushing 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 








Canadian Pacific Railway 
To keep the art of totem pole carving 
tlive the government offers training. 


Seeing the Silver Horde 





By |. Edelman 


South Philadelphia High School 


madly drives them back. The salmon 
are hurled against the sharp edges of 
the cliff, their lovely silvery bodies 
bruised and bleeding. They struggle 
forward again and leap again; for un- 
less they succeed in reaching the calm 
water above, their life cycle is not 
completed. In a few days the silver 
horde will have reached the quiet up- 
per waters, where they lay their eggs 
by the million and—duty done — they 
die, never to see the g-eater salt ocean 
again. 

But they have not yet climbed over 
the cliff. Ten thousand black fins stick 
out of the water where it is shallow; 
then suddenly a heroic leap by a few 
into the face of the downpouring cur- 
rent, and another leap by a few more, 
the angry water rushing over them and 
against them, driving many back but 
not for all its fury succeeding, until 
eventually most of them get over the 
top. 

In this struggle Uncle Sam, known 
the world over for his tender heart, has 
taken a hand. Along one side of the 
falls he has built a series of steps, cut 
off from the turbulent water by a 
wooden wall, down which the cataract 
pours a little less violently, to help such 
fish up as do not prefer the’ natural 
way. An escalator, you may call it. if 
you wish. On the day I was there, the 
fish all seemed to be rugged individu- 
alists, scorning Uncle Sam’s helpful 
hand. 

Here too in Ketchikan, not far from 
the river, is a school for Indians that 
teaches the art of totem-pole carving. 
Everywhere in towns along the Alaskan 
coast the visitor can see these strange 
poles carved out of wood, some in front 
of shops, some rising along the side of 
a street, a few in groups in some little 
park area. They are not all of one 
height nor of one desgn. The various 
shapes — eagles, frogs, fish, bear — rep- 
resent the spirit of the friends of the 
Indians who fashioned them. 

Their origin, who knows? The mem- 
ory of no red man runs that far back. 
The young, who are now Christian, do 
not care for pole carving and the art 
is almost lost. And that is why the 
United States Government had to im- 
port some old Indians from a distance 
to teach the younger generation here in 
Ketchikan an art that flourished long, 
long ago among their ancestors without 
benefit of school. 

These are but two hints of the many 











Make Way 
for Youth 








16mm sound — 20 minutes 


Presented by YOUTH DIVISION — NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 


Narrated by MELVYN DOUGLAS 


Join the thousands who are making 
use of this dramatic motion picture! 
See and show to others how a typical 
American community gets a new lease 
on life when youngsters form a youth 
council to solve the problems of inter- 
group hostility. 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH is a true- 
to-life movie, enacted by high school 
boys and girls. It is appealing, inspir- 
ing, compelling. . . . It has already led 
to the formation of youth councils in 
scores of communities. 


Film Discussion Guide Supplied. 
Rental: Daily $3.50 — Weekly $10.00 
Two Weeks $15.00 
Purchase: $60.00 


Distributed by 

















pleasures that await you in Alaska. 





COMMENCEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Personal Cards 
at a 40% SAVING 


We sell direct by mail—eliminating enor- 
mous costs of maintaining traveling sales 
representatives and commissions and pass 
the savings on to you. 

Full information and samples gladly sent so 
you can consider them at your convenience 


and without disrupting class schedules. No 
obligation. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 


Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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FILMS 

A.F. FILMS INC. p. 38-T. 

CD Full description of The 
Children’s Republic. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS p 45- 
T 


(J More info. on Make 
Way for Youth film 
rental. 


CANADIAN FILM BOARD 
p. 38-T. 


(C Free catalog of 16mm. 
sound films. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE p. 38-T. 


(0 Free pamphlet Through 
Films — Our Cultural 
and Industrial Strength. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS p. 33-T. 


CD Full details on 10 day 
approval plan for Siide- 
films. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
p. 32, 39, 40, 43-1. 


solve 


(0 How FPS can 
your film needs. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS p. 38-T. 


(0 Free catalog on social 
studies and geometry 
film series. 


MODERN TALKING PIC- 

TURES p. 35-T. 

(1 Info. on free films from 
industry. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM 

FOUNDATION p. 41-T. 


(C0 Descriptive lit. on in- 
ternational films. 


FILM AND RADIO 
EQUIPMENT 


AUDIO DEVICES p. 38-T. 


D0 Info. on “Audioscripts 


1948.” Collection of 
prize - winning radio 
scripts. 


(0 Put me on free list for 
Audio Record. 
BELL AND HOWELL p. 11-T. 


C0 Further details on filmo- 
sound projectors. 





BRUSH DEVELOPMENT CO. 
p. 12, 13-1. 


(] Further details on the 
new Soundmirror re- 
corder. 


DE VRY CORPORATION p. 
41-T. 


() Free color folder on 
“Bantam” projector. 


FREED RADIO CORP. p. 39- 
T. 


[] Free booklet on effec- 
tive classroom radio 
listening. 


MAJOR RECORDS p. 42-T. 


[) Details on sound effects 
records. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA p. 17-T. 


( Complete info. on RCA. 
Wire Recorder for class- 
room use .. . for dicta- 
tion and transcription. 


REVERE CAMEKA p. 48-T. 


C] Info. on 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture projector; 
cameras. 


WEBSTER CHICAGO CORP- 
ORATION p. 27-T. 


[) Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 


PICTURES, PAMPH- 
LETS, BOOKS 


AIR AGE EDUCATION p. 
34-T. 


[] Further info. on “Flying 
Classrooms” plan. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION p. 37-T. 


[] Free sample copy of 
Hygeia, sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 

[] Information on Student 
Group Study Plan. 


ART-TOLD TALES p. 41-T. 
(C) Further info. on new 

art-lit. technique. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 9-T. 


( Free copies of Old King 
Coal Sings a New Tune. 
Pamph. 


BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
p. 43-T. 


C)] 1949 illustrated catalog 
Bargains in Books. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE p. 


[] Full info. and catalog 
on pictorial maps. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCI- 
ATION p. 37-T. 


CL) List of past and.current 
titles of books, reports 
and study packets. 


THE MARK HART COM- 
PANY p. 39-T. 


(DO Free copy Vocabulary 
Workbook and Speller. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES p. 21-T. 


(1) Free chapters (1) (2) 
(3) of Evolution of Our 
National and Family 
Income. 


[) Packets of “Building a 


Strong America.” Post- 
ers, pamphlets. 
NATIONAL BROADCAST- 


ING COMPANY p. 31-T. 

(] Further info. on the 
NBC Digest. 

JOHN A. ROOD p. 42-T. 


(C) Further info. 
new political 


on two 
science 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in different 
editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 


Sr.-Senior Scholastic; 


PINS, BADGES, 
CARDS 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY p. 42, 45-T. 


(0 Free samples and info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL AND 
BADGE COMPANY p. 43-T. 


(0: Free catalog of school 
and club pins, rings. 


J. A. MEYERS AND COM- 
PANY, INC. p. 43-T. 


(C] Free catalog on med- 
als, trophies, honor 
awards. 


MATERIALS 
MISC. 


BOYLE - MIDWAY PLASTIC 
WOOD p. 19-1. 


AND 


(1 How else | can use 


Plastic Wood. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY p. 30-T. 

C) Free. Position Aptitude 

Test. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 32-T. 


C] Complete info. on 
schools or camps to buy 
or sell. 


SCHOLASTIC PEN AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY p. 40-T. 


[] Further details on fund- 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all 


other. 


SLIDECRAFT p. 42-T. 


(0 Free sample and prices. 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
p. 39-T. 
(C Full details on confiden- 


tial Borrow By Mail 
plan. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 43-T. 


(0 Free catalogs on read- 
ings, plays, entertain 
ments. 


TRAVEL 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 3-T. 
(0 Printed programs of 


1949 summer educa 
tional tours. 


SWISS FEDERAL TOURIST 
BUREAU p. 32-T. 


(C0 Free booklets and info. 
on vacations in Switz 
erland. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 44-1. 


C Info. about 
Senior Scholastic 
Literary Cavalcade 
Practical English 
World Week 
Junior Scholastic 


(0 Scholastic Awards 


(CD How to start a Teen 











books. raising project. Age Book Club 
Do you like this Where to Find It issue? 
What do you want us to add next year? 
Nome. Positi 
School Enr t. 
City Zone. State. 
October, 1948 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 








Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. 


Railroad Feature 


November 3 in all Scholastic Magazines 


This is a firsthand account of an educational trip on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from Newport News, Va., to 
Detroit, Michigan. A group of teen-agers learn about Amer- 
ica’s historical background and about America’s industries. 

PAMPHLETS: George Washington's Railroad (especially 
prepared in the pictorial style, gives the history of the 
C. & O., and Chessie Vacations and Tours (detailed plans 
for individual and group vacations). Free. Write to the 
Public Relations Department, C. & O. Railway, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

ARTICLES: In Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Prac- 
tical English for March 1, 1948. “Working on the Railroad” 
(railroad careers). Senior Scholastic, April 5, 1948, special 
issue on railroads. 

BOOKS: The Modern Wonder Book of Trains and Rail- 
roading, by Norman Carlisle. Winston. 1946. $2.50. Three 
top picture books are: Giants of the Rails, by S. Kip Far- 
rington (in color), High Iron, by Lucius Beebe, Streamliner, 
by Ruby Bradford Murphy. 

Legends and railroad history bulk large in Cavalcade of 
the Rails, by Frank P. Morse, and Railroad Avenue, by 
Freeman H. Hubbard. The motion picture popularized The 
Harvey Girls (25 cents, paper back). Headlights and Markers 
and Railroad in Literature, by Frank P. Donovan, Jr., are 
railroad stories. 


Career Club Series 


Regularly appearmg in Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English, the “Career Club” series offers down- 
te-earth educational and vocational guidance. 

PAMPHLETS: Write to the following Government agen- 
cies for free or low-cost pamphlets on individual vocations 
(bibliographies furnished on request): Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. For U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency pamphlets, write to Sup’t of Documents. National 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel (everything. 


from accounting to zoology; free), U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington 25. D. C. Office of Information, U. S. Dep’t 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (farming vocations pam- 
phlets free). 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS: American Job 
Series of Occupational Monographs, or Occupational! Briefs, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. (Small charge, usually 15¢.) Occupational Ab- 
stracts, Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. (15¢ each.) Occupations, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Vocational Guid- 
ance Monographs, Commonwealth Book Co., Inc., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

BOOKS: Your High School Record. An excellent compila- 
tion of forms and records showing what industry expects of 
beginning workers. Compiled by Robert D. Falk. South 
Dakota (Pierre) Press. 1943. $2.25. How to’Find the Right 
Vocation, by Harry D. Kitson (Harper, ’38), $2.50. A section 
on additional vocational books and films will be published 
in a later issue. 





World Trade 


November 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: America’s Stake in World Trade, Waldron 
& Buchanan (20th Century Fund, 47), Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 20¢. What the United 
Nations Is Doing for Better World Trade ('48), Dept. of 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., 
15¢. 

ARTICLES: “Foreign Trade Pattern Shilts,” Business 
Week, Aug. 28, 48; “World Trade Lags Behind Production,” 
United Nations Bulletin, Sept. 1, ’48; “World Trade and 
World Stability,” H. V. Prochnow, Vital Speeches, Sept. 1, 
"48. 

FILM: Round Trip: the USA in World Trade, Dist. Film 
Program Services. 16mm. sd. 20 min. Rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Foreign Trade: It’s Good Business. 35mm. 
With discussion guide and Public Affairs pamphlet 99, 
What Foreign Trade Means to You (46), Public Affairs 
Committee (as above), $2.50. 


Argentina 


November 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Argentina (5 cents), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Wash. 5, D. C.; Argentina—Focus of Conflict in the 
Americas, 1946 (25 cents), Foreign Policy Ass'n, 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Argentina — Profile of a Nation, 
prepared by Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, for sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov't Printing 
Office, Wash. 25, D. C. (25 cents). 

ARTICLES: “After 5 Years,” Time, June 14, 1948; “Argen- 
tina Becomes Rags-to-Riches Land,” U. S. News, July 9, 
1948. 

FILMS: Horsemen of the Pampas. Prod. Louis deRoche- 
mont Assoc. Dist. United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. sound, b&w. 20 min. Sale (rent 
from film libraries). New, fine film on life in Argentina’s 
grazing country, similar to U. S. A. “cowboy” life. Argentina. 
Prod. and dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, II]. Sound, b&w, 11 min. Sale or rent. Modern urban 
life in Buenos Aires: also shows pampas and agricultural 
activities on which Argentina economy is based. 


Judge Your Movies 


September 22 Through December 8 in Practical English 


FILMS: Birth of the Motion Picture — two films. Animated 
Cartoons: The Toy That Grew Up and Biography of the 
Motion Picture Camera. Prod. in France, now edited with 
English sound track. Dist.: A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. About 20 min. each. Rent or sale. Clear 
and interesting treatment of what motion pictures are and 
how they work. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53d St., New 
York 19, has the most complete library of films available to 
illustrate the history of motion pictures. The collection in- 
cludes outstanding films from 1895 to the present. Motion 
Picture Assn. of Amer., 28 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
supplies educational materials upon request (especially 
leaflets). Write for information. 
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~ Experts agree 


1. Light-Weight Portability y ew 
Revere 16 combines projector F j 
and speaker into a single unit (se eh 


weighing only 33 pounds! As 

easy to Carry as a suitcase! 
3. Easy Operation 
Revere 16 is easiest of all sound pro- 
ectors to set up and operate! Simple 
{-point threading . . . Automatic 


2. “Theatre”-Tone re-wind . . . Convenient controls. 
. E 


Revere’s new electronic sound sys- 
tem and specially designed speaker 
ensure rich, true-fidelity tone in any 
size room, 


Yes, Revere Sound Projector has the three most important features required 
for convenient and successful showing of 16mm sound movies. What's 
more, Revere operates equally well on AC or DC current (no current prob- 
lem) . . . has 750-watt brilliancy (ample for any room, yet safe for films) . .. 
1600-foot reel capacity . . . microphone and phonograph pick-up . . . fast 
1.6 coated lens . . . sound or silent projection . . . and other outstanding 
advantages. REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16. ; 


Don't judge by price alone! Compare 
Revere’s tone, volume, brilliance and 
Operating ease with any sound pro- 
jector made, regardless of price. Ask 
your Revere dealer fora demonstration. 


$287.90 


Complete 


Revere //; 


IGMM™M SOUND PROJ l 








rent prob- 
films)... 





